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JOHNNIE GOES TO 
FIND CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS was here even though it was Thanksgiving. 

The smell of the turkey roasting, the twinkle of pilgrim 
candles on the mantel were all forgotten, because today was 
the day, today was the day that our son was going to find 
Christmas. 

Since early morning when Johnnie tip-toed out of his bed, 
he'd been ready. Down the hall he came to Mommie’s and 
Daddy's room to reach out and pat Daddy’s cheek with icy 
fingers. Johnnie soon succeeded in his persistent way; 
Daddy could feign sleep no longer. I sensed him waking 
up, pulling Johnnie under the covers, saving “Come on, 
John, let’s snuggle and get nice and toasty.” For five whole 
minutes, he was quiet: then with that wonderful energy 
only a four-vear-old can generate, he wriggled over and 
started to burrow into my shoulder, a game diabolically 
aimed at eliminating all thoughts of sleep for the intended 
victim. 

It was the one morning I could sleep, so I had been up 
til all hours finishing pies for Thanksgiving, at least I'd 
turn over and let him see my face as I tried to talk him 
into“... just a little longer, Johnnie.” But when I turned on 
my elbow and looked into that dear little face, the brown 
eyes absolutely shining with eagerness, my tiredness left; 
after all, here was a beautiful new day beginning. Suddenly, 
like John, I didn’t want to miss anv of it. As I caught him 
up for a hug, he whispered, “Is this the day we're going to 
find Christmas, Mommie?” Then I came all the way awake. 
How could I have forgotten? Of course—the big Christmas 
parade! We were going to the big city to find Christmas! 

Everybody up—breakfast over—Daddy waving good-by 
at the station, and we were actually on our way. When the 
tired-looking conductor punched our tickets, Johnnie pulled 
As he leaned down, Johnnie confided, “We're 
going to find Christmas today.” 


at his sleeve 


“Well son, I've been hunting Christmas for sixty-three 
years. You let me know how you make out.” 

Finally we crowded into the huge, snarling, smoky cavem 
that to me was just the station, but to Johnnie it was the 
gateway to a miracle. He was clutching my hand so tightly 
that there was no need for the usual, “Don’t let go of my 
hand, dear.” We joined the endless mass of pushing, impa- 
tient, selfish humanity that was aiming at only one target, 
the 35th Street entrance to Herald Square. Poor Johnnie! 
How dismal all those gray, brown, black, and blue over. 
coats must have looked. His physical horizon was indeed 
limited, but some inner flame caused his mouth never to 
lose its smile; the expectation in his eyes never dulled. 

By some miracle known only to God and the policeman 
on the corner, we wedged in a spot where we could actually 
see more than people’s backs. The wind cutting around the 
corner nearly took us off our feet. But as I looked down to 
console John, I realized that he wasn’t conscious of the wet 
and cold; no sacrifice was too great, because he was going to 
find Christmas. 

At last came the music; louder, louder, and louder it came 
until it burst upon us. The clowns cavorted in time to the 
blare of the brass. Howdy-doody, Casey Jones, Peter Pan, 
and all the beloved friends from television and story-book- 
land came ro!ling and marching in front of us. Never had 
there been such glory, or so much of it, or so loud. Johnnie 
was dane’n¢ up and down, fairly vibrating with excitement. 
Overhevt. fir above the street. moved a monstrous balloon, 
Els’e the cow. Johnnie shrank against me, as though by 
sheer contact to ward away this spectacle. 

A comparative hush came over the huge crowd. This was 
it! The public-add-ess system blared it out—Santa Claus 
was coming! To the tune of “Santa Claus Is Coming te 
Town’—the majestic float maneuvered itself down past the 
incredulous voungsters. The reindeer were alive! And look 
It was piled high with packages too! And perched right on 
top was, it relly was Santa Claus! The famous twinkle was 
in his eves. This was worth enduring the biting cold, the 
dampness, and the aching of tired feet. All that was for 
gotten, for surely Johnnie had now found Christmas. 

As the parade passed on in the distance, I started to lean 
over to check the zipper on his coat, tug at his hat, get: 
firmer grip on his little mittened hand before the mas 
exodus, and most of all to savor with him his moment 
fulfillment. Then I realized that his little face was turned up 
the street. not down, following Santa Claus. “All right, son, 
I began firmly, “now we must hurry to get our train bad 
home.” “But Mommie, there’s more.” 

“Why Johnnie, there couldn’t possibly be any more! Yor 
came to find Christmas, and think of all the wonderful thing 
you saw! And then he came at the very last, Santa Claus 
Now come along.” 

He didn’t budge. determined as only a four-year-old ca 
be determined. I looked down at him, and then, unmindfil 
of the crowd or the wet pavement, I knelt so that I could 
put my arms around him. He looked so inconsolable; 
was dejection, all forty-one inches of him. His shouldes 
drooped, his lower lip quivering, those brown eyes wet 
lusterless with lost hope. Suddenly “he couldn’t hold bad 
any longer, “Mommie, Mommie. It can’t be all over. We 
came to find Christmas,” he sobbed. “But where was tl 


baby Jesus?” —Lis Waits 
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A New Kind of Bazaar 


« .. .“Bazaar Time” [P. L., November 
16, 1957] especially interested me be- 
cause a group of women in the Brent- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
had the same feelings regarding bazaars 
as did your Priscilla. For the past two 
years we have . . . held an imaginary 
bazaar, [which is described] in the fol- 
lowing letter, sent to each member of 
our Women’s Guild in August: 

“For some years previous to last year, 
our Women’s Guild has used bazaars to 
raise funds to aid in the great work of 
the church. This year is no exception— 
we need money, and we are going to 
have our second annual imaginary ba- 
zaar. Our imaginary bazaar will give 
every Guild member a chance to share 
equally in the joy and fellowship of 
free-will sharing. Your patronage 
is most earnestly solicited. The following 
statement will explain what we wish to 
do toward making this bazaar a success. 
We are counting on your help. 

“Where? At your desk in 
home. 

“When? 
vember 7, 
mee, 2. « 

“Why? To raise $2,000. 

“Would you like a guide to help you 
determine your part in making this ba- 
zaar a grand and glorious success? If 
so, just fill in the blank spaces; then send 
us the total amount of the several items 
marked. 

Price of non-existent tickets of admis- 
sion $ estimated cost of run- 
ning back and forth to bazaar $___; 
money for articles not bought from 
booths not built $__ ; money for 
side attractions not visited $ 
money for dinner not consumed $ 
money for odds and ends, such as thank 
offering for the saving of wear and tear 
on nerves and temper, $__ ; money 
spent on making articles to donate to 
bazaar $_ _; money spent to buy 
articles to donate to bazaar $ : 
special thank offering because you are 
privileged to participate in this unique 
enterprise $____ a 

We are proud to s to say ‘that both of our 
imaginary bazaars . . . have been more 
successful than any regular bazaar which 
required months of hard work and prep- 
aration by the old stand-bys. . . . Infor- 
mation concerning how to hold an 


your own 


Any time from. now until No- 
1957, which is our dead- 


-——) 


——) 














imaginary bazaar will be gladly sent to 
interested churches. 












—Mrs. JAMEs S. STEELE 


Rear 669 Broughton Road 
Bethel Park, Pennsylvanig 














Maxim on 
Benevolence Giving 









« It was heartwarming indeed to read, 
in your November 2 issue, the article 
“How Much Is Enough?” by John T, 
Peters and “Miracle at Medford” by 
Peggyann Hutchinson. 

In our humble judgment the crux of 
the problem of benevolences is expressed 
in the sentence: “When people know, 













































































they care; and when they care, they , 
give.” That fact is substantiated in the 
latter article. 
If this sentence were to be taken for 
a directive or maxim, then money would : 
be pouring into the treasury at an umf | 
precedented rate, and our missionary. 
program would have to be revised up @ } 
ward, because every minister is capable ¢ 
of meeting the premise, “when peopki § 
know,” as a prerequisite to sacrificial k 
giving. —Francis K. Hornicergy te 
Omaha, Nebraske « 
Correction te 
Ce 
« . The figures reporting denomine 
tional g giving for the year 1956, which 
appeared on page 20 of the Novembe B 
16 issue of PressyTertan Lire, wee ” 
incorrect for the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A. This was, of course, in no way fa 
a fault of PRessyYTERIAN Lire inasmudig © 
as the Department of Stewardship ant pl 
Benevolence of the National Council df fi 
Churches, which issued these figuresgj sp 
made the error. to 
Unfortunately they did not check og 
with this office before issuing the figures] mp, 
which is their normal custom. . . . Thu | 
instead of the total being $202,374,69])— ; 
it should be $204,208,089. The total pé i 
capita should be changed from $72.8 
to $75.02, which incidentally places - 
church second only to the U. S. Pre he 
byterians among major denomination En 
The benevolence per capita fig the 
should be adjusted from $11.91 the 
$12.44. . . . The Department of Ste it { 
ardship and Benevolence of the Nationa ma 
Council is re-publishing the statistical life 
sheets which were originally release : 






and calling attention to this error. . - 


—JoHn THompson PETE 
Secretary of Stewardship and Promo 
The Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. 

New York, New ¥ 
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MEDITATION by Walter D. Cavert 


Good News of Great Joy 


Behold, I bring you good news of a great joy which 
will come to all the people; for to you is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. 
(Luke 2:10-11, RSV) 


O* THE evening when I was ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry, a sad-faced woman came up to 
congratulate me. “It is a grand sight,” she said, “to see a 
young man giving up all the pleasures of life for the 
sake of serving the Lord.” She appeared a bit shocked 
when I told her I was not giving up anything that I 
really wanted to do, but was going into the ministry 
with the expectation of having a good time. 

Too many people in every generation have thought 
of Christianity, if taken seriously, as something that 
robs life of its joy. They treat the gospel as though it 
were sad news instead of glad news. 

It is evident that the gospel writers thought a new 
joy came into the world when Christ was born. Mat- 
thew and Luke ring with a note of exultation over the 
Savior’s birth, and the spirit of glac rejoicing is never 
long absent from the pages of the New Testament. It 
tells the story of a man whose favorite greeting was 
“be of good cheer,” and who described his relationship 
to the disciples as that of a happy bridegroom on a 
continuous honeymoon. 

If we have forgotten this special emphasis of the 
gospel, Christmas is an appropriate season to meditate 
on the joyous aspects of our Christian faith. 

It is said that Demosthenes, before giving one of his 
famous orations to the Greeks, placed a musically 
trained slave with a pitch pipe behind a curtain on the 
platform. It was this man’s duty, at the end of each 
flight of impassioned eloquence on the part of the 
speaker, to sound a deeper note and call him back 
to his normal pitch. So in our celebration of the In- 
carnation we do well to remind ourselves of its original 
meaning. 

There are at least three basic reasons for the deep 
joy that ought to be ours because of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. The first is the assurance that a living 
and loving God is actively at work in the world which 
he created. One of the names given to Jesus was 
Emmanuel, which means “God with us.” The God of 
the Bible is not simply a Great First Cause who started 
the world spinning on its way and then abandoned 
it to its own fate. He incarnates himself in the life of 
mankind and never leaves us to bear the struggle of 
life without the help of a divine companion. 

The Jewish people in Jesus’s day had begun to feel 
that God had forgotten them. They could see him in 
the past, and they looked forward to a demonstration 
of his power at some time in the future. But they had 
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difficulty in seeing any evidence of his presence in 
their own time. The Romans and Greeks thought of 
their gods as living in lofty isolation and having no 
concern for the plight of mankind. All over the Roman 
Empire people were living like orphans in a world 
where God was dead or completely indifferent. One 
reason the new religion spread like wildfire was its glad 
message of a God who sought to be the friend of all 
who would receive him. ! 

We need that source of joy today. Many people can 
see evidence of God’s guidance in the early history 
of our country, and they have a vague hope of being 
with God in heaven after they die. But they have no 
confident assurance that this same God is now guiding 
and caring for all who put their trust in him. 

Another source of the original Christmas joy was 
the announcement that God would help men to become 
new and different people. “You shall call his name 
Jesus,” said the angel.to Mary, “for he will save his 
people from their sins.” No news is more glorious than 
this, for it is our sinfulness that causes our unhappiness. 
When we try to save ourselves, the effort ends only in 
frustration. “Iniquities prevail against me,” said the 
Psalmist in a verse which can be freely translated, “My 
sins are stronger than I.” They have such a grip on us 
that we are unable to escape their hold. But Christmas 
says to us, “Your sins are not stronger than God. He 
has provided a way to set you free. You can become 
new creatures through the indwelling power of Christ.” 

A third cause for joy that comes from the Incarna- 
tion is the conviction that this power which works in 
us for righteousness is also seeking to make the world 
a place of brotherhood and love. So the heavenly 
host sang of peace on earth because of the Savior who 
was born in Bethlehem. 

How we long for peace on earth, but how vain have 
been our hopes. We are tempted to abandon our efforts 
in despair. Because Herod in the first century and 
ruthless dictators in subsequent centuries have won 
sO many temporary victories, we are tempted to think 
that truth and righteousness are doomed to permanent 
defeat. But not so. Goodness may be crucified, but 
it is sure to have a resurrection. God is the Lord of 
history, and the final issue of men and nations is in 
his hands. The future is shrouded in mystery but al- 
ways it is within the control of the Father of our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

“Behold, I bring you good news of a great joy.” 
Christmas bids us rejoice because God is a creative 
power in the life of humanity, man is forever an object 
of his redeeming love, and nothing can finally happen 
to us or to our world which is beyond his purpose of 
love. 
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“BE CLOSE TO EACH of us tonight, Lord Jesus, as I light a candle to make the darkness of the stable bright 


Chris reads part in Christmas Eve service mailed to church families. 
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College student and son of missionaries supported by Highland Park, Willis Murray (third from right) 
spent Christmas with Youngs. Joyce Westerdale (far right) is member of manse household. 
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As Christmas approached four years ago, the Reverend Robert 
C. Young, his wife, Patricia, and their family which then num- 
bered six decided they ought to alter drastically their observance 
of the season. “We just couldn’t face another pre-Christmas rush,” 
says Pat. “Presents, cards, things to do—tempers getting shorter 
along with the time. We felt we had been missing the point of 
Christmas.” 

In the manse of the Highland Park (Michigan) Presbyterian 
Church, the pastor moderated a session with the family. The re- 
sults: instead of cards, everyone was to give Pat contributions for 
a mimeographed, post-Christmas letter. Also, except for stockings 
by the fireplace, the $150 usually spent for presents would be 
given to the “Share Our Surplus” offering. Thus the contribution 
would purchase $3,000 worth of food for persons overseas. 

To friends and relatives the children sent packages containing 
the Youngs’ new-type Christmas presents. In each box was an 
offering card made out in the name of the recipient, a note of 
explanation, and a miniature olive oil bottle or bag of flour. 

The following year, Highland Park Church—and the Youngs— 
resettled a neighborhood family burned out of their home shortly 
before Christmas. Some one hundred families gave furniture, 
lamps, and clothing by the box-full. After the unfortunate family 
was completely outfitted, there was enough clothing to make a 
shipment to refugees in Lebanon. 

Last year the Youngs’ practice of aiding others again caught 
the imagination of the congregation. This time it was an auction 
to assist missionaries supported through the benevolence budget 
of the Highland Park Church. “Bring something you prize highly,” 
Bob suggested. Members contributed various items of jewelry 
and furnishings. One woman gave a diamond ring. Bob handed the 
professional auctioneer his wrist watch; Christopher, nine, his 
microscope; John, twelve, his gasoline-powered model airplane; 
Robin, fourteen, her class ring. When the auctioneer shouted 
“Gone” for the final item, Bob totalled receipts of $1,500 including 
cash donations, 

At the Youngs’, the generosity of Christmas lasts all year. Last 
winter, shortly before the One Great Hour of Sharing offering, 
Bob won a dishwasher in a television contest. In a home where 
nearly two hundred meals are prepared weekly, a dishwasher was 
probably the luxury most desired. The family had been reading 
in PresByTERIAN Lire of Hong Kong refugees, and of one promis- 
ing young man who needed an education. “If we sold our dish- 
washer,” Robin volunteered, “we could help send this refugee to 
college.” Everyone agreed. That night Robin wrote a Detroit news- 
paper editor. Her letter began a chain reaction: the paper ran a 
front-page feature on the family’s offer; the washer was quickly 
sold. Several weeks later the local distributor for the manufacturer 
sent them a replacement. 











MERRILEE’S LOOK of wonder 
is reflected in show window 
during day's trip downtown to see 
store decorations. 

Behind are Ann, David, and John. 
The Youngs try 

to take their seven children 

out for a meal twice a year. 


A Family Recovers Christmas 


Sisiitees 


is limited, 


but fun is not 


ANN (left) and Merrilee DAVID checks funds 
. get their nickel's worth before making purchases. 
from mechanical pony ride in five-and-ten. Instead of allowances, children receive points, 


At rear, David surveys store from rocket ship. later converted to cash, for cleaning, 
washing dishes, changing diapets. 
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ROOT BEER for everyone 
ends the day. 

At home, Robin (left) cooked 
her favorite dinner, 

spaghetti. 


GLASS ENCLOSURE 


separates (from left) Chris, David, 
and John 


from model streamliner. 
While boys have no trains of their own, 
they visit neighborhood friends who do. 

















LEGLESS CAMEL with extra humps 
ends attempt to make figures for creche 
from modeling clay. Family chose to use purchased set. 


A Family Recovers Christmas 


Pcie 


all through the house 


ON PAT’S LIST OF CHORES 


were a haircut for David and trims for Ann and Merrilee. 
She is an experienced barber. 
Meanwhile, John made an unsuccessful batch of cookies; 


in doubling recipe he failed to add ingredients one by one. 
PrespyYTERIAN LiFe 
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AFTER DINNER, 

the four daughters 

of the Reverend Christian Mazel, 

the church’s associate pastor, 

came to join in carols, 

Mr. Mazel, a French Reformed minister, 
was installed last December. 

Robin stencilled 

decorations on living-room window. 


BEFORE START OF FAMILY PLAY, 

Chris, Merrilee, and Ann arrange manger scene. 
Girls, wearing aluminum foil halos and wings, were 
angels; Robin, wrapped in lace tablecloth, 

was pulled on tricycle by John. 

Baby Timothy, 

lying in padded washbasket, 

played Jesus. 





A Family Recovers Christmas 


Pas quiet 


of Christmas Eve 


DAVID gives goodnight kiss 
to Daddy, who is putting finishing touches to message 
for late Christmas Eve service. 


CHILDREN’S FONDNESS for each other 
is seen at bedtime. 

Here, Merrilee plays gently with Timothy, 
whom she calls “Timosee.” 

Pat gathers the younger ones on a bed 

for perhaps an hour of stories and songs 
before praying with them. 


A WET SNOW begins to whiten 

the lawn of Highland Park Church as Pat 
waits outside for her husband 

at close of service. 
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All of us are better prepared for Christmas 
than Dickens’ “squeezing, wrenching, grasping old sinner.” 
But will we emerge as handsomely as he did? 





THE EBENEZER SCROOGE 
IN EVERYMAN 


by David A. Redding 


AS we head into the Christmas season, it is reassuring to know that 
none of us are as ill prepared as Ebenezer Scrooge of Charles Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol. But at the same time, I think it somewhat 
humbling to note that few of us will emerge from the Christmas ex- 
perience as handsomely as Scrooge did. We are way ahead of the “tight- 
fisted hand at the grindstone” to start with, but we may end up some- 
where behind the same man of whom it could justly be said that “he 
knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge.” 

Of course, Dickens has drawn this ogre of selfishness too generously 
for the vast majority of mankind. We simply cannot see ourselves in 
that man “sanding signatures, computing interest, holding his flesh 
tight to his bones, shrinking his weight so it will cost less to clothe 
it, pinching his heart so that there can be no room for kindness.” 
It was said of Scrooge that he was a “squeezing, wrenching, grasping 

covetous, old sinner! Hard and sharp as flint, from which no 
steel had ever struck out generous fire; secret, and self-contained, 
and solitary as an oyster.” We are not, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, like this man who “carried his own low temperature always 
about with him; he iced his coffee in the dog-days and didn’t thaw it 
one degree at Christmas.” 

A Christmas Carol is not an extravaganza, however. Even though 
the characters are exaggerated, the story touches the human heart 
today as when first written simply because it is true to human life. 
And it strikes Christians particularly because it is saturated with 
our philosophy. And most curiously of all, it is Scrooge, and not 
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Bob Cratchit or Tiny Tim, who most 
nearly represents us. He is the hero of 
the Carol. 

Isn't Scrooge just an extreme case of 
what's wrong with the whole human 
race? Our skin is not by any means so 
tough, but is it not just as resistant at 
some place under the surface? Our kin- 


dling temperatures are much lower than 


his. but are we so sensitive to want, so 
touched by human need, as to be of an- 
other race than he? Aren't we also im- 
prisoned by our own particular armor of 
habit. custom. and status quo? We, like 
Scrooge, are captive to some rut of life, 
and carry to some degree the same im- 
munity against the invasion of others— 
we thaw out so much and no more. And 
is there not some point along the line 
where we too begin to call Christmas 
humbugc? Cant we locate ourselves 
somewhere between what Scrooge was 
and what he became? 

We need. I think. to see ourselves 
in this hardened old sinner. and observe 
that we are plaving the same game of 
life for just as high stakes, and just as 
much for keeps as he. And I think we 
deserve just as much the blessed dis- 
covery made bv the misanthrope. If so. 
perhaps the ghosts of Christmas Past, 
Present. and Yet To Come can profitably 
haunt us in order that the spirit of 
Christmas may visit us even more pleas- 


antly this season than ever before. 


BB" before the good spirits can gain 
entrance. some kind of Jacob Marley 
is needed to drive the opening wedge. 
Unfortunately scarcely appreci- 
ates his role. The pendulum has swung 

our forefathers’ God 
that we scarcely acknowl- 


has anv authoritv over us 
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den of his 
vard bw vard. I girded it 
yan free will I wore it.” 
reminds us that 
: ble digits. but men 
and women created in God's image. en- 
sacred talents to be neg- 
lected or misused at great peril. Failing 
that expectation. each man can expect 
some debt to be levied against him 
And before the dreadful apparition 


trusted with 


exists, he makes another Christian in- 
sight painfully clear—that our hell is con- 
structed out of the good we have failed 
to do as well as from the evil we have 
done. Amidst the cries and groans of his 
miserable old partner, Scrooge mutters 
uncertainly: “But you were always a 
good man of business, Jacob.” Where- 
upon the ghost wringing his hands cries 
out: “Business. Mankind was my busi- 
The common welfare was my 
business. Charitv, mercy, forbearance, 
and benevolences were all my business. 


ness. 


The dealings of mv trade were but a 
drop of water in the comprehensive 
ocean of mv business.” 

The tormented man goes on: “At this 
time of the rolling vear I suffer most. 
Why did I walk through crowds of fel- 
low beings with my eves turned down, 
and never raise them to that blessed 
Star which led the wise men to a poor 
abode? Were there no poor homes to 
which its light would have conducted 
me?” And as the awful clanking and 
piteous rattling grows faint, the air is 
filled with the moans of the tortured in 
hell whose misery was, as Marley most 
dramatically demonstrates, “that they 
sought to interfere for good in human 
matters, and had lost the power for- 
ever.” 


B the return of the tortured Marley 
is not enough to teach Scrooge—and 
us—the art of keeping Christmas. The 
threatening approach of justice or pun- 
ishment will not alone bring out the 
best in man. That calls as well for 
gentler and more appealing ghosts, the 
first of which is Christmas Past. This 
phantom is sent not to frighten by hold- 
ing out the worst to come, but to per- 
suade by pointing to the best that was 
—and might vet be. 

Whether by some dream, or reverie, 
some bit of a tune, or a child’s face 
pressed close against a pane, somehow 
memories long lost do come back again. 
Taken back to those innocent vears, we. 
like Emily of Our Town, can “scarcely 
look at everything hard enough.” We 
hear once more the voice we learned 
first to love call us to supper, feel once 
more those loving arms about us, recall 
the one who rocked us when sick, stood 
oer us at night, taught us to pray. We 
see the faces of those whose hands held 
ours, in whose hopes we were confirmed, 
sent off to school, who through thick 
and thin freely gave us their hearts, and 
set us on the road of life. Going back 
through those early Christmases, each 
in his own way, we confirm something 


lost as we grow older. Long ago we 
seemed to fit Wordsworth’s description; 
“trailing clouds of glory do we come 
from God, who is our home.” 

Christmas Past brings back those 
fresh moments when we felt most sure 
life had a meaning—an act of kindness 
in the third grade, a touching moment 
at graduation. It calls up before us the 
high ideals, the precious promises we 
swore before God never to fail, times 
when we were strong and at our best, 
touched in our deepest soul. Times 
when such vows were said: “To have 
and to hold from this day forward, in 
plenty and in want. in jov and in sorrow, 
in sickness and in health.” 

And like Scrooge we remember those 
precious participants in our lives who 
gave us friendship, men like old Fezzy- 
wig, who had authority over us but 
whose hearts were big. As Scrooge said 
of him: “He has the power to render us 
happy or unhappy; to make our service 
light or burdensome; a pleasure or a 
toil. Say that his power lies in words and 
looks; in things so slight and insignificant 
that it is impossible to add and count 
‘em up: what then? The happiness he 
gives, is quite as great as if it cost a 
fortune.” 

And then as we leave those little 
years and the present slips up on us, we 
are dismayed as we recall the forks of 
life where we made wrong turns. There 
has been going on in us a kind of warp- 
ing, stooping, that was not there before. 
The dreams reflected in those shining 
faces so vividly have now grown for us 
quite dim. Before this tender ghost, we 
stand ashamed and with the penitent 
Scrooge, pray God we may yet come 
through. 


XD now comes the ghost of Christmas 
Present. He haunts us with the re 
sponsibility the Creator has placed upon 
our shoulders. He shakes us to the roots 
of our being by uncovering for us the 
extent to which the Maker relies on our 
help. Tiny Tim hobbles before us on 4 
home-made crutch, and it is quite clear 
that his future is not only in God’s hands 
but in ours as well. 

At the close of the lame boy’s prayer, 
Scrooge questions: “Spirit, tell me # 
Tiny Tim will live.” 

“I see a vacant séat,” the ghost am 
swered, “in the poor chimney cornet, 
and a crutch without an owner, carefully 
preserved. If these shadows remain ut 
altered by the future, the child will die” 
And then he quoted Scrooge’s earlier 
words: “What then? If he be like to die, 
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he had better do it, and decrease the 
surplus population.’ 

“Man,” said the ghost, “if man you 
be in heart, not adamant, forbear that 
wicked cant until you have discovered 
what the surplus is, and where it is. 
Will you decide what men shall live, 
what men shall die? It may be that, in 
the sight of heaven, you are more worth- 
less and less fit to live than millions like 
this poor man’s child. O God! to hear 
the insect on the leaf pronouncing on 
the too much life among his hungry 
brothers in the dust.” 

This good ghost shows us that we 
are to play a part in Christmas. For 
Scrooge there was a visit of two men, 
a nephew, a Cratchit family with a Tiny 
Tira. Christmas Present does not put 
something under our tree so much as 
lays something at our door. We are to 
participate. And Tiny Tim is but the 
symbol of men and women and children 
everywhere who desperately need spe- 
cific help and but for us must perish 
in the dust. 

This ghost tips our chin so that our 
eyes are raised up from beneath the 
boughs of the tree to the star above—the 
star of him who said: “As ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The ghost points to the Cratchit fam- 
ily, and we hear Mrs. Cratchit ask Bob: 
“How did little Tim behave?” 

“As good as gold and better,” said 
Bob. “He told me, coming home, that he 
hoped the people saw him in the church, 
because he was a cripple, and it might 
be pleasant for them to remember upon 
Christmas Day, who made lame beggars 
walk and blind men see.” 

But the spirit of Christmas Present 
disappears whispering to us: “The future 
is up to you.” 


ns brings us to the visit from the 

ghost of Christmas Yet To Come. Let 
us give credit to Scrooge here for his 
humility and honesty, for he responds: 
“Ghost of the future, I fear you more 
than any specter I have seen.” This 
ghost, of course, comes not to comfort, 
but to make us face the coming music 
or discord. He is not susceptible to wish- 
ful thinking. It is his relentless task to 
shine the light ahead of us so we can 
honestly see just where we are going. 

But make no mistake about it, this 
experience, if we can somehow project 
our imagination into tomorrow, is of tre- 
mendous value to us. Just as going back 
again through our past helps us, then 
even more does this quick exploratory 
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Scrooge is visited by Marley’s ghost. 


run through the future before we ac- 
tually live it. We have profitably ob- 
served the wake our life made thus far, 
and now we are led to the bow to look 
into the unknown distance beyond. 

This relentless ghost might force the 
minister to face up to his endless round 
of repetitive sermons which pass by like 
freight cars, becoming scratched and 
worn. And at the end the pastor’s epi- 
taph might read, as Phillips Brooks 
warned, “This man, like a train crier, 
called out the destination of life so many 
times, that he was betrayed into think- 
ing he had himself been to the place 
about which he recited.” 

To many a housewife this ghost must 
be cruel to be kind. Phyllis McGinley 
writes this sketch of the empty grave 
which she feels the typical Western 
woman is in danger of digging for her- 
self. It is entitled “Occupation: house 


wife.” 


Her health is good. She owns to forty-one, 
Keeps her hair bright by vegetable rinses, 
Has two well-nourished children—daughter 
and son— 
Just now away at school. Her house with 





*From the Viking Press book Stones from a Glass 
House. Originally published in The New Yorker 
and used with their permission. Copyright, 1946, 
by Phyllis McGinley. 


chintzes 
Expensively curtained, animates the caller. 
And she is fond of Early American glass 
Stacked in an English breakfront somewhat 
taller 
Than her best friend’s. Last year she 
took a class 
In modern drama at the County Center. 
Twice on Good Friday, she’s heard 
“Parsifal” sung. 
She often says she might have been a 
painter 
Or maybe a writer, but she married 
young. 
She diets. And with Contract she delays 
The encroaching desolation of her days. 


The ghost points not so much to the 
presence of evil as to the absence of 
meaning. In this manner T. S. Eliot 
has prophetically haunted our times. He 
sees this epitaph marking the end of 
the trail many of us now follow: 


Here were decent godless people: 
Their only monument an asphalt road 
And a few thousand lost golf balls. 


J. P. Marquand foresees that the bril- 
liant young man in the gray flannel suit 
will in the end know only all the little 
answers, how to become vice-president 
of his organization, how to keep life up- 
holstered. He will have missed the big 
question of how to put hich meaning 
into life. (Continued on page $2) 
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Gothic Virgin and Child of polychromed wood, carved in France 

in 13th century, is popular because of the relationship of Inspir 
child to his mother as he turns to look into her face. It is ing of 
one of the Metropolitan Museum’s collection of some one 16th-« 
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THE MONTH 


snip THE HAPPY MORN 





The diagonal composition, the pre- 
cise and careful spotting of brilliant 
color, the flight of birds—all seem 
modern. 

The strange placement of the star, 
the roof edge, the bird facing down, 
are all clues to a little-known fact: 
The Journey of the Magi is only a 
fragment of a painting. It has been 
cut in half. The lower portion, an 
“Adoration of the Magi,” was some- 
how left behind in Siena where the 
entire picture was painted in the early 
fifteenth century. Nevertheless, the 
story and the composition seem com- 
plete, the approach traditional yet 
charming, naive, and individual. 

The sculpture in wood and stone, 
the carved ivory, and tapestry, on 
these and the next two pages, were 
created between the twelfth and six- 
teenth centuries in France and Spain. 
All seem to have the same quality of 
timelessness as the Sassetta on the 


cover. 
Perhaps all were intended as pres- 
ents to the infant God .. . to wel- 


come him to this his new abode, laid 
lowly at his blessed feet.* 
—Mary SETH 


*Title and selected verses from: On the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity, by John Milton. 


Inspiration for this 50-inch-high carv- 
ing of polychromed wood from 15th- or 
16th-century Spain derives from apocry- 
Phal legend. Angels bend branches as 
Joseph picks fruit on flight into Egypt. 
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This 14th-century French diptych shows the Nativity and 
Crucifixion. Two- and three-panel carvings in ivory were 
in fashion throughout the Middle Ages as they provided 
the wealthy with portable objects for private devotions. 





Tapestry of the Adoration of the Magi, was woven late 


im the fifteenth century in France. The three kings, one 
kneeling, with crown removed, offer gifts to the Child. 
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The robes fall in even folds about the remote and 
symbolic figures of this Romanesque Virgin and Child. 
Made of polychromed oak in 12th-century France, this 
regal and unearthly sculpture stands 31 inches high. 


Limestone head of Christ is part of over-life-size 
figure from facade of church, Parthenay, France. Bril- 
liant effects were seen when sun gilded sculpture. 
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God has spoken; 


have we heard? 
God has revealed himself; 
have we seen? 


God has given; 


have we received? 


by HANDEL H. BROWN 


Did ou ever sleep in a bathtub? 

I am not asking you if you have ever dozed off while 
bathing. I mean: Did you ever line a bathtub with 
eiderdown-quilts, pillows, cushions, and blankets, and 
spend a whole long night there? 

I remember spending a memorable night like that. 
Outside it was as cold as the nose of a snow-plow. The 
crisp wind was working overtime to tidy up the whole 
of the untidy Yorkshire mining village in England. 

A rail-fence staggered down the steep hill, knee high 
in drifts, and every branch of every tree wore its glis- 
tening sleeve of frozen snow. In the eleventh century 
church on top of the hill, the bellringers plied their an- 
cient art more briskly than usual, to keep the blood 
from freezing in their veins. 

It was my grandfather’s house, old and inconvenient, 
with steps in dark corners where you couldn’t see them, 
making excellent booby+traps for the unwary; and low 
lintels which greatly amused us small-fry, for they 
never failed to catch some cautious grown-up who was 
watching his feet so carefully that he forgot the dangers 
to his head. Great-Uncle Paul was sometimes a victim, 
to our unfeigned delight, for he was the meanest man 
in that whole parish. 

It was the kind of house that catches memories like 
dust, and that made it particularly suitable as a Christ- 
mas rendezvous; and it was there that they wrapped 
me securely in blankets and laid me in the bathtub 
like a mummy in its sarcophagus. 

I was too excited to sleep very much, for it was the 
annual gathering of the tribes, bringing together my 
father’s ten brothers and sisters, with their wives and 
husbands and children—aunts and uncles and cousins, 
some of whom we saw only once a year. 

They had closed their offices, locked up their homes, 
and left all their cares and worries behind them, to con- 
verge upon Grandpa’s old, squared-stone house and 
dwell in every corner of it, from attic to cellar. 

How could I help but be excited, with holly-boughs 
full of red berries behind every picture, over the doors, 
and in the windows, and with one solitary sprig of 
mistletoe hidden somewhere, in defiance of Grandpa, 
who considered mistletoe rather risqué. 

How could I help but be excited, with mysterious, 
whispered conferences which came to an abrupt end 
if one of us children happened to approach. 

It was Christmas Eve, and already the rooms looked 
rather Christmessy, for you can’t let fifty people over- 
run a house, especially if most of them are children, 
without having as much confusion as the old woman 
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who lived in the shoe. 

That's the kind of Christmas we had when I was a 
boy, and it is only right that I should remember it now, 
for Christmas is the season of memories, and this Christ- 
mas is enriched for all of us by our memories of the 
long-ago. 

Somehow, these precious memories are associated 
with a special, carefree jollity and happiness which 
were unknown at other times. From the earliest child- 
hood experiences we can remember, there seemed to 
be something different in the air at Christmas time— 
something full of romance and mystery and delight— 
something so elfish you have to be a child to feel it—or, 
at any rate, you must have the child-like spirit. 

What is the secret of this Christmas merriment? Why 
is this abandoned gaiety peculiar to the Advent season? 

The secret of Christmas joy is love and friendliness— 
a love and a friendliness which are not so obvious at 
other times and seasons of the year. We are not always 
as kind and loving to one another as we should be. We 
get impatient and short-tempered sometimes and say 
unkind things, but as Christmas approaches we begin 
to change, and we find ourselves thinking kindly of 
everyone. We send parcels to our absent loved-ones, 
and we try to pick something which will please them 
very much. And when we receive their gifts we squeal 
with delight and remark how wonderful it is that they 
have thought of just what we want to exchange for just 
what we need. mgs 

At Christmas we think more highly of our friends 
than perhaps we do at some other times. We appreciate 
their good points and emphasize them, and we are sud- 
denly blind to their faults. At Christmas we want to for- 
get our quarrels, end our estrangements, and patch up 
all our broken friendships. We are ready to forgive 
those who we think have done us wrong, to make a new 
start on life’s path—together. 

There was one Christmas when we went to Grand- 
pa’s house in a mood of uncertainty. As children, we 
had been told nothing, but we all knew, or sensed, that 
there had been a rift in the family during the year. 
Uncle Fred had offended the rest, some way or other, 
and they did not know whether he would be there that 
Christmas. That put a damper on our exuberant spirits, 
for he happened to be the favorite uncle of us all. The 
greetings that year were more subdued than usual, and, 
as the groups arrived one after the other, you could see 
the unspoken question in all their eyes, “Will Fred 
come?” No, that wasn’t the way they asked it. It most 
definitely was, “Will our Fred come?” 
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And then there were only two more cars to arrive— 
one if he was not coming—and those two cars were 
identical; and one came to the steps at the front door, 
and there was peeping through the blinds, and it was 
impossible to see who was there, and there was a great 
stillness in the room. And then we heard them on the 
porch, and someone opened the door, and there stood 
Uncle Fred, and suddenly pandemonium broke loose, 
as if some great weight had been lifted from every 
heart, and you never saw such hugging or heard such 
greetings, and no one remembered to close the doors, 
and the cold wind blew in on Grandpa, which was un- 
pardonable, and nobody cared, least of all Grandpa, 
and Uncle Fred got the greatest welcome of anybody, 
and everything was all right again, and that was the 
best Christmas we ever had. 

That is the Christmas spirit, isn’t it? That’s how we all 
feel when we enter into the heart of the matter. If we 
think of the season just as a time for extra indulgence 
and a vacation from work, then we are false to the 
whole spirit of the festival. The Christmas feeling is one 
of kindliness, and it is because we feel so kind that we 
are so happy. 

Now it is natural to inquire, “Why not be so happy 
always?” If the secret of the joy of Christmas is found 
in kindness and good will, why not go on being kindly? 
Why not continue to cultivate good will? Why relapse 
after Christmas into our usual state of comparative 
selfishness, with the consequent usual condition of com- 
parative misery? Why should not the conversion from 
selfishness to kindly thought for others be made per- 
manent? 

Well, let us remember that the root of this Christmas 
friendliness is the Christian Faith, and you cannot have 
the Christmas spirit without the Christmas Faith in the 
God who revealed himself in the Babe of Bethlehem. 

The angel appeared to the shepherds, saying, “I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people,” and these were those good tidings: “Unto you 
is born this day in the city of David, a Savior which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

When we call him Savior we mean that God has 
given us everything in him. He has held nothing back. 
The utter goodness of God is offered to us in the Babe, 
for in that Babe, God offers us himself. 

But the best gifts challenge our acceptance. A mean 
heart cannot receive a noble gift. A shriveled spirit can- 
not receive a generous love. As a big promise demands 
a big faith, so a large gift requires a large acceptance. 

Why do we not continue (Continued on page 32) 
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PAUL TILLICH 
AT HARVARD 


“He is open to the newer ideas and the sweep of 
his mind knows no limits. Neither I nor any of 
his colleagues will agree with him on all his the- 
ological points. But all of us agree he is a won- 
derful person and the best brain of our genera- 


tion.”—Georce A. ButTrrick 


by . 


The theological professor, described above by a col- man period of his life in 1933 at the University of Frank- § as str 
league, ended his lecture to 250 Harvard University furt-am-Main. His outspoken opposition to Hitler and § strikin 
students. As he closed his notebook and smiled at the the Nazi Party resulted in his dismissal from his uni- ff of a s¢ 
group, they broke into spontaneous applause. Another versity post. But it opened the way for him to accept Int! 
class in “Religion, the Arts and Sciences” had come to the invitation of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr to come to J he gre 
an end, and Dr. Paul Johannes Tillich had again dem- Union Theological Seminary in New York. There he § there 
onstrated both the intellectual strength and personal taught until 1955 when, upon his retirement, he ac- § in pre 
attractiveness which makes the description of him cepted the call to Harvard. highly 
above so apt. He married Hannah Werner in 1924, and they have § comin, 

This course, Humanities 127a, offered by the Harvard two children, Erdmuthe and Rene Stephen, the latter § one w: 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences primarily for undergrad- now a Harvard undergraduate who is enrolled in his § ings o 
uates, is also listed by the Harvard Divinity School as father’s course. His 
Theology 185a. It is one illustration of the way Tillich This American period, during which he became a § vigoro 
stretches across the boundaries of various areas of citizen of the United States, has been very fruitful for  churcl 
knowledge to think creatively in all and to bring to- Tillich. He was able to surmount the language barrier § thority 
gether out of them a unified system of thought. far more quickly than most would have been able to do. § such a 

His appeal is indicated by the regular attendance of He has won ready acceptance among American theolo- §f the to 
some 250 men and women of all ages—undergraduates, gians and has worked with the leaders in other branches J comm 
divinity and other graduate students, ministers from of scholarship and the various learned and artistic pro- § throug 
the community, and “auditors’—persons taking the fessions. ent or 
course out of sheer interest without getting any credit. Many of the diverse strands which make up Tillich Jj a brea 

The applause, not granted freely at Harvard, evi- stem from his childhood, his student and his earlier § happy 
dences the affection and admiration in which the man teaching years, his political and social life in postwar It w 
is held by all who come in contact with him. In this and pre-Nazi Germany. ever si 
great university, filled with men of intellectual stature Shortly after his birth, his father was called to the & or syst 
and reputation, Tillich exerts great drawing power both pastorate in Schénfliess, a walled town in Crandenburg, & and he 
among the undergraduate body and in the divinity medieval in appearance and outlook; and the boy @ some 
school which he serves. studied there and later in Kénigsberg-Neumark, a § Grand 

It has been a long journey that Paul Tillich has larger but similar town. In these two communities he § itarian 
made from the home of a Prussian Territorial Church developed what is seen as the romantic strain in his § disput 
minister in Strazeddel, Brandenburg, where he was make-up—a feeling, almost a mystic feeling, for nature @ presen 
born on August 20, 1886, to Cambridge, Massachusetts. fostered by his surroundings, by the German romantic Ano 
He studied in several “gymnasiums”—in Europe a com- poets who moved him deeply, and by the Lutheran § Velopi 
bination of high school and college—and in several uni- doctrine of the presence of the infinite in everything. § young 
versities. These include Berlin, Tiibingen, Halle, and These communities also fostered a special understand- battle 
Breslau, where he received his Ph.D. ing of history as not only a body of knowledge, but as @ and th 

He began teaching theology in 1919, again serving in having an impact on the present—an understanding @ ation 

various German universities and concluding the Ger- which he finds lacking in the United States. He sees us @ States | 
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by JOHN PARK LEE 


as strong in being free of the weight of tradition, in 
striking out in bold, new ways—but as weak in our lack 
of a sense of continuous relationship with the past. 

In the towns in which he lived, in the home in which 
he grew, and in the church of which he was a part, 
there was a sense of narrowness and restriction. Life 
in prewar Prussia was authoritarian. The country was 
highly organized on bureaucratic lines with authority 
coming down from above; the home was autocratic; 
one was expected to accept without question the teach- 
ings of the church. 

His father was loving, but strong-minded, a firm and 
vigorous exponent of the views of the Prussian state 
church. To his authority as father was added the au- 
| thority of the man of God. Young Tillich’s opposition to 
such authority produced guilt, but he learned to utilize 
the tools of philosophy, to which his father was also 
committed, to produce what he calls “the break- 
through,” the establishment of himself as an independ- 
ent or autonomous person. And this was done without 
a break with his father, by the creation of a new and 
happy relationship with him. 

It was this fight for freedom which has made him 
ever since an opponent of the effort of any institution 
or system of thought to exercise control over the minds 
and hearts of men. So strong has been this reaction that 
some have said that Tillich has been fighting “The 
Grand Inquisitor,” Dostoevski’s great symbol of author- 
itarianism, where he does not exist. This Tillich will 
dispute; the Grand Inquisitor, he believes, is always 
present, although sometimes not seen. 

Another basic conflict which led to his method of de- 
veloping concepts came in the same period. As the 
young man studied, he found himself enmeshed in the 
battle between the humanistic curricula of the schools 
and the religious thought of church and home—a situ- 
ation comparable to the long struggle in the United 
States between science and religion. Three courses were 
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German-born Paul Tillich, driven from his native land 
by the Nazi regime, came to Union Seminary in 1933. 


open to him: he could choose one side and reject the 
other; he could become cynical about the value or truth 
of either; or he could seek to overcome the conflict be- 
tween them. 

Here his reading in German philosophy helped him 
to find the third way—the way of synthesis—the pro- 
cedure of German philosophers from Kant to Hegel. 
Called the dialectic method, it is argument by dialogue, 
real or simulated. A proposition (thesis) is stated; this 
produces a counterargument (antithesis); the two are 
brought together in working relationship, often held 
in tension (synthesis). Tillich describes this as the 
process of saying “yes” and “no.” Rarely does the 
reader find Tillich rejecting a person or a situation or 
an institution totally. To some phase he will say “ves” 
or “this is good”; to another he will say “no” or reject it. 

He says “yes” and “no” to the Roman Catholic 
Church (while remaining a thoroughgoing Protestant). 
He says “yes” to its priestly-sacramental elements as 
having value, and says “no” to its authoritarian struc- 
ture. In listening to or in reading Tillich, it is necessary 
to be prepared for this approach to any problem. Amer- 
icans, accustomed to demanding and getting “yes” or 
“no” to definite questions, are at first perplexed and in- 
clined to believe that Tillich takes no stand. But those 
who see him as merely straddling soon discover that 
while he tests all things, he holds fast to that which is 
good and seeks to incorporate into his system whatever 
is true from all sources, 

During World War I, Tillich served as a chaplain 
with German troops, quickly | (Continued on page 35) 
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Christmas, 1957: Christmas Joy By the Truckful and 
The Sure Light tS af 
In less than two weeks, thousands of and girls—arrived in time to sing at the § Claus 
The roar of missiles and the flash of American overseas ambassadors—United Protestant service conducted by Presby- § of the 
satellites in the evening sky cannot shake States military personnel—will partici- terian Chaplain Victor G. Dawe. They § der | 
the Christian’s contemplation of the star pate in Christmas celebrations such as _ sang familiar Christmas carols in Korean, §§ whisk 
which appeared so many centuries ago the one described below. The author is At the conclusion of the service, the orphar 
to the shepherds and wise men. Presbyterian Chaplain Victor G. Dawe, chaplain surprised the children by play- § filed p 
Throughout the world this Christmas who tells how men of a Korean air base ing a tape-recording of their singing. §§ shoes 
season of 1957 A.D., men, women, and made last Christmas a reality for 400 It was a joy to watch the expressions on & Jow-cu 
children of every race and nation were orphans. —Tue EpiTors their faces as the tape was played back. § hag o 
ready to relive the drama of Jesus's By one o'clock the other youthful § made 
birth. guests began to arrive. After climbing & hase p 
And if the preparations this year HRISTMAS DAY, 1956, dawned bright out of the huge trucks, the children The 
seemed a bit more measured and 6 and beautiful at the Pyong-Teak Air smiled broadly for the commander and §f as the 
thorough, there was ample reason. The _ Base in central Korea, in contrast to the the director of base operations who &f tmcks 
whole of western Christian civilization bitter cold, the coldest weather in thirtv- were taking movies. In the dining hall J fyurnist 
seemed to be on trial at the beginning five years. Koreans said it never failed to Koreans quickly surrounded the tables. & attract 
of this, the Age of Space. snow a day or two before Christmas, but Soon airmen and officers were serving § Childr 
this vear the prediction failed. The rea- them fried chicken and rice with all the For 
son: it was too cold. trimmings. Nothing remained on the & hase—:; 
Christmas, 1957, offered a time of This was to be an eventful day in plates, but many cups still contained & gored 
peace given to the Prince of Peace; a _ the lives of some 400 orphans from four milk. When asked why, one of the older & have b 
brief time to set life's clock still; and a neighboring orphanages. They had all boys who could speak some English re- & opport 
time to meditate silently and gain been invited by the commander tospend marked, “Milk too sweet. We coffee the liv. 
strength for an era in which the only Christmas on the base. The advance _ drink all time.” again 
sure light is the Star of Bethlehem. guard of youngsters—some thirty boys After dinner, guides led the way to 
Christmas Joy in Korea or 
Last Christmas was a memorable occasion for U.S. airmen stationed at Pyong-Teak base in Korea as well as for their guests, & role of 





more than 400 orphans. Picture sequence shows (from left) eager children arriving by the truckload; a choir caroling at a 
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the base theater where the orphans 
eagerly watched Walt Disney movies. 
The voungsters couldn’t understand the 
dialogue, but that made little difference. 

Later, in the Service Club, talented 
children entertained with more caroling 
together with Korean dances, drama, 
and musical pantomimes. Then it was 
time for the long-anticipated Santa 
Claus impersonated by the first sergeant 
of the Air Police who was perspiring un- 
der his red hood, and false 
whiskers. As the four-hundred homeless 
orphans, from three to seventeen years, 
filed past, he gave each a pair of Korean 
shoes (a cross between a pump and a 
low-cut overshoe), socks. mittens, and a 
bag of candy. All the gifts had been 
made possible through contributions of 


suit, 


base personnel. 

There were many reluctant good-byes 
as the children were lifted aboard the 
trucks to their almost un- 
furnished orphanages which bore such 
attractive names as “Eden,” “Garden of 
Children,” and “Happy Home.” 

For many a G.I. at the Pyong-Teak 
base—and at other bases which spon- 
sored similar programs—what would 
have been a lonely Christmas became an 
opportunity to bring some happiness into 
the lives of these lovable orphans. Never 
again will these American servicemen 


return to 


be able to throw away a pair of out- 
grown shoes, dress, or coat belonging to 
their own children without thinking of 
these shoeless and coatless children of 
Korea. Never again will they watch 
presents abuilding under Christmas trees 
at home without being mindful of the 
many children who have no family 
home. Never again will they fail to 
thank God for their many blessings when 
they remember these Korean Christians 
who thank God for blessings which are 
so few. 


Church and Censorship: 
The Bishops Speak 


As owners of more than 80 per cent 
of the world’s television sets, 50 per cent 
of the world’s movie theaters, and 35 
per cent of the world’s radios, North 
Americans have long been the greatest 
mass-media audience anywhere. 

The appetite of this tremendous audi- 
ence has put heavy demands on the 
entertainment industries, not only with 
regard to output, but also with content. 
And it was to this latter point that many 
North American bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church spoke last month. And, 
interestingly enough, the position of the 
United States bishops and that of a lead- 


ing Canadian prelate did not seem to 
agree. 

The American bishops, meeting in 
Washington, D.C., changed the name of 
their Committee on Motion Pictures, to 
“Committee on Motion Pictures, Radio, 
and Television.” The American bishops 
also indicated that a new agency to 
issue “moral ratings” of radio and televi- 
sion programs may be created. 

The planned extension of the bishops’ 
moral scrutiny over all three entertain- 
ment media follows directives given re- 
cently by Pope Pius XII in an encyclical, 
Miranda Prorsus (Remarkable Inven- 
tions), in which he instructed bishops 
throughout the world to set up com- 
mittees on films, radio, and television in 
their respective nations. 

The 178 cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops meeting in Washington vigor- 
ously defended the Legion of Decency 
against charges that it amounted to a 
means of censorship or boycott. They 
upheld the church’s “right to speak out in 
favor of good morals,” maintaining that 
this privilege “can hardly be challenged 
in a democracy such as ours.” The word 
censorship, they said, “is provocative 
and sometimes misleading . . . provoking 
those who would deny in fact any re- 
strictions, legal or moral, upon freedom 
of expression.” 





worship service; an airman fitting fried chicken into a small mouth; and a member of the air police in the less formidable 
role of Santa Claus. Gifts consisting of shoes, stockings, mittens, and candy were contributed by men from the Korean base. 
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Man’s right to communicate his ideas 
through the spoken or written word is 
“beyond challenge,” the group said, but 
they pointed out that “between the 
legally punishable and the morally good 
there exists a moral gap.” They stressed 
the views that freedom of expression 
must be permitted with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. For example, obscenity 
“cannot be permitted as a proper exer- 
cise of basic human freedom.” The 
bishops also stated the conviction that 
“art that is false to morality is not true 
art.” 

In Canada, meanwhile, Archbishop 
Philip F. Pocock of Winnipeg referred 
to the power of mass communication 
as “greater even than the terrifying 
power that proceeds from nuclear fission 
and jet propulsion.” These develop- 
ments, Pocock 
edify the material universe, but [mass 
communication] can make or break the 
very spirit of mankind. Mass communi- 
cation, like the splitting of the atom, 
creates the power to shatter or to mould 
into a thing of beauty the lives of mil- 
lions, to direct the destiny of nations and 
the course of civilization. ... The mod- 
ern age of constant noise and visual ex- 
citement has dulled the art of logic and 
has succeeded in brainwashing the un- 
trained minds of multitudes. . . . So true 
is this that one may say that he who con- 
trols the media of mass communication 


said, “can destroy or 


controls the minds of men.” 


Archbishop Pocock, however, urged 
caution in the use of persuasive power 
on the part of Roman Catholics. “. .. Boy- 
cott of distributors or the public de- 
nunciation of productions,” he said, 
“are blunt instruments—so blunt, indeed, 
that they frequently bounced.” He 
pointed out that “the Holy Father has 
omitted from the encyclical all mention” 
of measures that might be taken as cen- 
sorship. Baby Doll, condemned by the 
Legion of Decency, fared better at box 
offices in cities where it was specifically 
denounced by Roman Catholic officials 
than in cities where silence was main- 
tained. 


Interchurch Center 
Begun in New York 


Seven Protestant churchmen and one 
churchwoman last month dug simul- 
taneous spadefuls of soil at the site of 
the new Interchurch Center in New 
York. The ceremony at the location of 
the future nineteen-story, $20,000,000 
structure followed a worship service at 
nearby Union Theological Seminary. 

Situated on a commanding site over- 
looking the Hudson River, the Inter- 
church Center will house offices of the 
National Council of Churches and those 
of a number of its thirty member de- 
nominations. When the building is com- 
pleted late in 1959, the tenants will 


The |NTERCHURCH CENTER 
19 STORY OFFICE BUILDING i 


Eight church leaders (left) break ground in New York 
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for Interchurch Center (right), to be completed in two years. Builé 
ing will house offices of National Council of Churches as well as those of many boards and agencies of member denomination* 


include Presbyterian national and over. 
seas mission boards, now located on 
lower Fifth Avenue. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made the 
site for the center available on a ninety. 
nine-year, rent-free lease. The Inter. 
church Center will occupy the block 
bounded by Riverside Drive, Claremont 
Avenue, 119th, and 120th streets. It is 
next door to famed Riverside Church. 

The interior of the completely air. 
conditioned center will provide flexible 
working areas for a staff of as many as 
3,000. Space also has been allocated 
for a chapel and exhibit rooms for manv- 
scripts and religious art. 

Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, president 
of the American Baptist Convention and 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Wash. 
ington, D. C., gave the principal address 
during the ceremonies. 

Speaking of the Interchurch Center, 
Dr. Cranford said: “This building will 
be both a symbol and a demonstration 
of an increasing desire on the part of 
millions of Christians that we find new 
ways of working together. . . . This is not 
unity achieved at the expense of free. 
dom. This is unity combined with diver. 
sity. This is not unity based upon the 
demand that each water down his con 
victions to a common denominator. This 
is unity based upon a deep respect for 
the right of others to believe and propea- 
gate the Christian faith as they are led 
to understand it.” 
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Church Construction 
For 57 to Set New Record 


Although the United States economy 
was supposed to be “taking a breather” 
during the fall quarter of 1957, church 
builders didn’t seem to be noticing it. 

Church construction will set a new 
record of $870,000,000 this year, the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor 
predicted last month. 

The 1956 figure of $768,000,000 was 
the previous record 

Although church construction 
been gaining each year since 1953, the 
government departments believe it will 
level off next vear and not go any higher 
than in 1957. 

The government did forecast, how- 
ever, 2 3 per cent increase in construc- 
tion activity by non-public schools and 
colleges, most of which are church- 
related. It indicated that $540,000,000 
would be spent by these schools on new 
buildings in 1958, more than offsetting a 
slight decrease during 1957. Construc- 
tion by the non-public schools is ex- 
pected to total $525,000,000 this year, 
compared with $535,000,000 in 1956. 

An increase of 17 per cent is pre- 
dicted in construction activity by private 
hospitals, orphanages, and other institu- 
tions. New buildings erected by these 
institutions will reach $505,000,000 this 
year, an increase of 54 per cent over the 
$328,000,000 reported in 1956. The 
government agencies say the figure will 
be $590,000,000 in 1958. 


has 


latin American Report: 
The New Strategy 


There is no doubt that the Roman 
Catholic Church has a new strategy for 
Latin America. She is changing under 
protest, due to pressures over which she 
as no control, This was the opinion of 
experts representing many Protestant 
mission agencies at work in Latin Amer- 
ica, who met last month at Buck Hill 

alls, Pennsylvania. 

Apparently this new Roman strategy, 
references to which have appeared in 
a number of articles both in this country 
ind abroad, involves a whole new ap- 

roach by Roman Catholic leaders not 

ly to Protestants but also to their own 

urch. The necessity for the new 
strategy quite obviously stems from the 
henomenal numerical growth of Protes- 
antism in Latin America (from 50,000 
Nn 1900 to well over 5,000,000 today). 
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This growth was dramatized by an 
incident reported at the Buck Hill meet- 
ing. An Episcopal bishop and a Roman 
Catholic priest met at the Brazilian 
Consulate in an American city where 
each was getting his passport visaed. | 
When the bishop asked the priest if he 
was looking forward to his work in 
Brazil, the reply was, “Let’s face it, 
Bishop—if it weren’t for you fellows, I | 
wouldn’t be going.” 

The tempo of the drive to ship in new | 
Roman missionaries has been drastically | 
stepped up. A few years ago one leader 
suggested that 40,000 more priests were | 
needed. A recent Spanish source men- | 
tioned 130,000 as the number of priests 
needed today in Latin America. For 
decades that church has been tragically 
understaffed, and in many so-called | 
“Catholic” countries there is only one | 
priest for every 15,000 “Catholics.” 

Along with increased personnel, here | 
are other factors included in the new 
strategy, which apparently dates from 
the 1955 Eucharistic Congress in Rio de | 
Janeiro: 





> Protestantism is not to be underesti- | 
mated. Protestantism is in Latin America 

to stay. 
> Efforts are to be made to distribute | 
and encourage the reading of the Bible. | 
> Roman Liturgy is to be “revivified.” 

> Governments are no longer to be de- | 
pended on to suppress “heresy” (i.e.. 

Protestantism). 

> There is to be an all-out use of mass 

media, especially radio, literature, and 

television, for propagating Roman Ca-| 
tholicism. 

Experts at the Buck Hill conference | 
made some _ significant observations 
about this new strategy. Never before 
has the Roman Catholic Church in 
Latin America manifested such a peace- | 
ful disposition towards Protestants. The 
Catholics have frankly faced their fail- 
ures in Latin America, where according 
to their own estimates less than 10 per 
cent of the population can be considered 
practicing Roman Catholics. 

The Right Reverend Charles A. 
Voegeli, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Haiti and Bishop-in-Charge of the 
Dominican Republic, who presented an 
able, scholarly paper on Roman Cathol- 
icism in Latin America, illustrated the 
precarious position of Rome by naming 
a single Catholic parish with which he 
is acquainted which claims 50,000 souls 
but where he attended a Sunday service 
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Auli 
It’s wonderful not to be bothered by 
financial worries as you grow older. 

With money invested in Presby- 
terian Annuities, you can be certain 
of receiving regular income checks 
the rest of your life. The payments 
never shrink, and they are guaran- 
teed by the integrity of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 

Then, too, you will experience the 
extra dividends of happiness and 
satisfaction, knowing that after your 
lifetime, the remainder of your an- 
nuity principal will go toward the 
work of the Church. 

If you wish, you can make a gift 
of a Presbyterian Annuity to a friend 
or loved one as a token of your es- 
teem. It makes a lasting Christmas 
present and all future checks will 
arrive at Christmas time for the rest 
of the Annuitant’s life. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% de 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


J pont fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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Board of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


Please send me the free booklet telling 
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NEWS — 
with less than fifty in attendance, in- A very serious study of this situation help 
cluding nuns in the choir. The priest of at the Buck Hill Falls meeting, led by build 
this parish told him: “Only about a Miss Mary Ann Klein, personnel secre- arg 
dozen people in my whole parish know tary of the Latin American Mission, Si 
what religion is.” marks the beginning of a new epoch in in th 
Roman Catholics are also making an _ Protestant understanding in Latin Amer- to be 
effort to divorce themselves from totali- ica. —Tuomas S. Gos.n, II of th 
tarian governments, with which they eote 
have always been allied in Latin Amer- Ren | 
ica. They are trying to take credit for West Germany Honors —- 
recent revolutionary activities in Cuba ° 
and Colombia, for instance. But in the World Council Churches 
Dominican Republic, Dictator Trujillo is Germany’s ambassador to Switzerland 
building many new churches and schools _ last month credited the churches of other 
for them. And the recent political up- nations, chiefly America, with post-war CHUR 
heavals in Haiti have come about in part’ material aid without which “few... ON P 
because the 100-year Concordat with children in Germany would be alive to- To 
the Vatican, signed in 1860, comes up . day.” 4 
for renewal soon, a fact many political Dr. Fredrich Holzapfel also thanked a, 
observers in the States have missed. churchmembers overseas who “opened a 
Another very interesting theme the door again for the German people a 
studied at the Buck Hill conference was and showed them the way back to the dj ma 
the rapid growth of the so-called “non- community of nations.” Miss Dorothy Foster ie 
historical” Protestant groups in Latin He made these statements at a recep- The 
America. Today these groups now num-__ tion in Geneva honoring two interna- New 
ber more than half of the total Protestant tionally known churchmen—Dr. W. A. Of People and Places _ . 
population. Visser ‘t Hooft, general secretary of the ys cHuRCHWOMAN ATTENDS <a | 
There has been an unbelievable rush World Council of Churches, and Dr. BIRTH OF AFRICAN CHURCH ll 
of “faith missionaries” and “independ- Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive secretary Mi h et 
ent” workers to Latin America. It was of the Lutheran World Federation. The iss Dorothy Foster, west central area ~ ” 
eatin tn te secretary for women’s work of the Board Westfi 
pointed out that whereas the “historic” two churchmen received the West Ger- f National Missi ede Colles 
Protestant churches sent 631 new re- man Order of Merit “in gratitude for all SF ee een Ge we See 
‘ = cs h #0 tending the first General Assembly off Bloom 
cruits between 1952 and 1956, the you and your organizations... have : 
i hnatiie ‘ ; 3 the Cameroun Presbyterian Churchf® Wayn 
non-historical” groups during the same __ done for us . . . during our most difficult She j f A 7 
; ~ , 9» e is one of five American Presbyterian 
period sent out 4,172 new recruits. trials. ... sttending the formation of the al Dur 
church, which comprises three former gram, 
West African synods of the Presbyterian prospe 
Church U.S.A. At the ceremonies inf college 
Elat, Miss Foster will present an enf§ for an 
graved communion plate from Presby-§ discuss 
terian women of the Wnited States tothe acaden 
new church. Later, she will visit educt offered 
tional and medical institutions related to of a su: 
the Presbyterian church both in Afri Wes 
and the Near East. for the 
college 
COLLEGE IN INDONESIA gratefu 
HONORS U.S. MISSIONARY first in 
New 20-bed convalescent home for retired missionaries dedicated at Duarte. The Christian Higher Teachers Cobg meet it 
lege of Indonesia observed its first anbi- 
versary last month by laying the corner [~ 
Missionary Home Dedicated stone for a residence hostel named fo 
Ae ea ; famous Presbyterian missionary Di! cpp 
Presbyterians in southern California recently dedicated a $250,000 con- John Hayes. Dr. Hayes is remembert 
valescent home at Westminster Gardens, a community for retired foreign for his courageous 1952 stand again Metr 
missionaries in Duarte. Initially, the building will accommodate twenty per- his Communist captors during York. 
sons, but plans are underway to expand the capacity to four times its present months in a Chinese prison. (bott. 
size. Former China medical missionary Dr. Nathaniel Bercovitz will head Dr. Hayes was serving on the teadim| 6-12. 
the staff; Miss Caroline McCreary, R.N., will be in charge of operations at ing staff of the college at the timed] w_ 
the home. Speaker at the dedication ceremonies was Dr. Theodore Stevenson, his tragic death in an auto accident la] p 3 
medical secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. March. - 26 
Before his death, Dr. Hayes 
PrespytTertan Lt _ 











helped draw up plans for the new 
building, which will be named the John 
Hayes Memorial Hostel. 

Sixty students will be accommodated 
in the new hostel, the first residence unit 
to be constructed by the college. Most 
of the $8,000 for construction is ex- 
pected to be raised in Indonesia. More 
than $1,000, however, already have been 
contributed by American Presbyterians 
through the Board of Foreign Missions 
in honor of Dr. Hayes. 


CHURCH HOLDS FORUM 
ON PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


Too many Presbyterian high-school 
seniors are not enrolling in Presbyterian- 


related colleges, and perhaps the} 


churches are at fault. Such was the 


declaration last month during a panel | 
discussion held at a church which de- | 


termined to help change the situation. 
The Presbyterian Church in Westfield, 
New Jersey, plaved host to representa- 
tives of seven Presbyterian-related col 
leges who, at a two-day series of ses- 
“The Case of the 


sions, presented 


Presbyterian College.” Some 250 from 
Westfield’s senior-high group attended. | 


Colleges represented were: Beaver, 
Bloomfield, Davis & Elkins, Lafayette, 


Waynesburg, Wilson, and Wooster. 


During the opening day of the pro- 
gram, deans of admissions interviewed 
prospective freshmen. Sunday evening, 
college representatives acted as a panel 
for an open discussion. Among topics 
discussed were entrance requirements, 
academic freedom, major areas of study 
offered, restrictions, and characteristics 
of a successful student. 

Westfield’s young people were glad 
for the ready responses to questions on 
college life; Presbyterian educators were 
grateful for what they believed was the 
first invitation from a congregation to 
meet its senior-high age group. 





CREDITS: Cover 1, IV, Pp. 16-19: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; Pp. 2, 39: Ethel Wiley; P. 3 
(bottom): Walt Weidenbacher; Pp. 
6-12: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 23, 36: 
W. H. Tobery, Harvard University; 


P. 26: RNS; P. 34: Robert Finch. 
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A superb book for the whole family at 
Christmas and throughout the year: the 


story of how men worship the world over. 


a £ _£ 4 

EY THE 
WORLD? 
GREAT 

RELIGION? 


Eloquently written 
by the editors of 
LIFE & lavishly 
illustrated both in 
color and black- 
and-white. 

310 big pages (10% x 14). Price $13.50; 


deluxe edition $15.50. At all bookstores. 
Simon and Schuster 


THE WORLD'S 
GREAT RELIGIONS 





Advertisers like to know 
you saw their messages in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 








307. MORE 


SEATING CAPACITY 
with American Seating’s NEW Folding Chair! 


Independent-fold seat saves nine inches 
back-to-back spacing over conventional 
models. Upholstered spring-arch seat. 
Handle between coupled chairs for easy 
handling. 

Complete line of folding chairs with the 
greatest use-value in every price bracket. 
Four seat styles, Write for details. 

Department 156-F 


AMERICAN \ \ 
aa 


SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 
IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
6 TOURS 
EACH 
YEAR 
1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise—March 
2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise—June 
3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 
4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 
Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 
WHEATON COLLEGE . WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Department P127 





BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 





NO 
eo} I 


EVER 
NOTICES 
HER 





Rose Marie is a shy and frail little three-year old American Indian 
girl. She is shy and timid because she thinks no one ever notices her 
or cares anything about her. Her father is away for long periods of 
time job hunting. He can’t find any work on the reservation. She is 
frail because she has to survive as an infant with practically no milk 
diet. Her home is a shack with a dirt floor without furniture or the 
barest of comforts. She is hungry most of the time. Yet she is a 
pretty girl with winsome dimples and deep brown eyes—a wistful 
child who timidly seems to yearn for a bit of attention. She could be 
very affectionate and grateful if she knew someone loved her. 

Rose Marie, like many other American Indian children, needs to 


find a friend and be “adopted” through Christian Children’s Fund’s | 


Indian centers in four states. The cost of such an “adoption” is $16 
a month and the contributor receives the child’s name, address, picture 
and story and can exchange correspondence. 





I want to “adopt” an Indian boy (1 Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 


girl (). Please send me my child’s 1938, with its 250 affiliated orphanage 

name, address, picture and story. I 

understand I can write to my child. schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Enclosed please find $120 for the fray ; 

year [] or $10 for the first month [. Protestant orphanage organization in the 


I understand J have the privilege 


. ° ” A “. J 5 1 7 y . 
of cancelling my “adoption” at any world. It serves 25 million meals a year 


time. I cannot “adopt” a child but It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
I will pledge per month for a 
year []}. I enclose my single gift [. mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. t +a . 
national Cooperation Administration of 














/ Name : : 
| Add the United States Government. It 1s 
adress 
City ae experienced, efficient, economical and 
/ 0 
State conscientious. 
| F ° . . . : b h “ 
| or pe acne about the adop- Rose Marie’s tribe, the Papagos, live in a 
rw of — ndian children ” barren desert country where 50 acres of 
the United States or in 30 other , } 
countries, please write to: land is required for one cow. Less than 
a third of them speak English and 40% 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


of the children are not in school. These 








| CHRISTIAN “first American” children very definitely 
—CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.— iced help. 
: Richmond 4, Virginia 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

220th. Deerfield Presbyterian Church 
Deerfield Street, New Jersey (the Rey. 
erend John Stockton Baird, pastor), 

125th. First Presbyterian Church 
Nashville, Illinois (the Reverend Ap. 
drew W. J. McMullen, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Hacken 
sack, New Jersey (the Reverend H. Ro 
Pinkney, pastor). 

85th. The Presbyterian Church, River. 
side, Illinois (the Reverend Dr. | 
Merion Kadyk, pastor). 

75th. Point Pleasant Presbyteris 
Church, Point Pleasant Beach, Ne 
Jersey (the Reverend Dr. John Townley 
pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Chur 
Dyer, Tennessee (the Reverend U. A 
Brogden, pastor). The new educatio 
building was also dedicated. 

The Presbyterian Community Chure 
Mineral, Washington (the Reverend 
Robert R. Marquis and Harry W. Ri 
mond, ministers, Mt. Rainier Large 
Parish). 


DEDICATIONS: 

College Park Community Presbyteria 
Church, San Diego, California (the Rey 
erend William M. MacInnes, pastor), 
a new sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Port P 
Delaware (the Reverend S. Roydes 
Piper, pastor), of a manse. 

The Ogden Dunes Communi 
Church, Presbyterian, Ogden Dune 
Gary, Indiana (the Reverend Daniel D. 
Brand, pastor), of a new debt-free mans, 

First Presbyterian “Church, Maso 
City, Iowa (the Reverend G. Robet 
Buttrick, pastor), of a new sanctuary an 
Christian-education facilities. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cass City, 
Michigan (the Reverend Melvin h 
Vender, pastor), of the redecorated 
sanctuary and added-to Memorial Room 

Hemphill Presbyterian Church, Fot 
Worth, Texas (the Reverend Jack # 
Prichard, pastor), of a new manse. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Clayton Valley Presbyterian Chure 
Concord, California (the Reverend Jo 
C. Kinsey, organizing pastor). 

Saint Luke’s Presbyterian Churt 
and Faith Presbyterian Church, Pres} 
tery of Kansas City, Missouri (the F 
erends J. Wallace Carlson and Hibbe 
W. Moss, Jr., respectively, organiza 
ministers). 
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Gifts That Will Last 


The Life of Christ in Masterpieces of 
Art and the Words of the New Testa- 
ment, selection and introduction by Mar- 
vin Ross (Harper, $10.00). 

It would be hard to find a more ap- 
propriate Christmas gift for someone 
with an interest in the arts than this 
large (10%” x 13”) and handsome book. 
It contains forty-one reproductions 
which tell a consecutive story of the 
major events in the life of Christ. On 
each facing page, set in large type, is 
the portion from the Gospels (KJV) that 
provided the inspiration for the artist. 

The magnificent reproductions were 
made especially for this book which was 
printed in Switzerland by Conzett and 
Huber, in color gravure and gold. 

Marvin Ross, who wrote the introduc- 
tion and selected the works of art from 
museums in the United States and Eu- 
rope, is a consultant to the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

Many old favorites are included in 
the examples which date from the elev- 
enth century to the seventeenth: Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper, Rembrandt’s De- 
scent from the Cross, Titian’s The 
Crowning with Thorns; several Tinto- 
rettos and Giottos; and examples of the 
works of such men as Andrea della Rob- 
bia, Botticelli, Bruegel, Memling, Ma- 
saccio, and El Greco. 

But the book is probably more note- 
worthy for the surprises—the thirteenth- 
century paintings by Duccio: Calling of 
Apostles Peter and Andrew, The Temp- 
tation of Christ, The Child Jesus in the 
1-<mple—brilliant with their rich Byzan- 
tine colors and gold. 

Unfamiliar to many people will be the 
mosaics from the Cathedral of Mon- 
reale, Sicily, and the manuscript illumi- 
nations from the Morgan Library and 
the British Museum. For still others, it 
will be their first opportunity to see the 
Limoges enamels Agony at Gethsemane 
and The Piercing of Christ's Side. 

Some readers may deplore Mr. Ross’s 
placing of Christian artistic expression 
inonly the middle ages and Renaissance, 
and wish that in his selections he might 
have dipped back a little further, per- 
haps to the first known work, and come 
up to date with such an artist as Rouault. 

Since the reproductions are tipped in, 
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‘ they might conceivably be removed, 


matted and framed for a Sunday-church- 
school classroom, where they would 
serve as an impressive visual outline of 
the life of our Lord. 


The Meaning of Immortality in Human 
Existence, by William Ernest Hocking 
(Harper, $3.50). 

At eighty-four, Professor Hocking 
(Harvard, retired) writes with greater 
clarity and penetration than do most 
authors half his age who tackle the dif- 
ficult topic, life after death. A portion of 
the book was published earlier under 
another title. Although Professor Hock- 
ing is a layman in the Congregational 
Church, he does not inquire into immor- 
tality from the prepared position of af- 


William Ernest Hocking 


firmative faith. He starts from scratch to 
discover what science, reason, and disci- 
plined introspection can give as answer 
to the eternal question, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” 

A heavy balance of evidence supports 
the affirmative reply, the author shows. 

A few parts of the book will be mental 
calisthenics for the general reader. His 
rewards will be a toning-up of his intel- 
lect, and deepened conviction about one 
of the central tenets of the Christian 
faith. 


Why We Behave Like Americans, by 


Bradford Smith (Lippincott, $4.95). 

“Only the two-week visitor sees the 
United States as a clear and logical pat- 
tern,” writes Mr. Smith. “To those who 
spend their lives studying it, a number 
of confusing paradoxes” emerge. He 
cites “great personal freedom and great 
conformity . . . great friendliness and 
shameful brutality . . . respect for educa- 
tion and tolerant scorn for the professor 
... capitalism calmly handing to work- 
ers the plums that socialism elsewhere 
has vainly demanded.” 

This is a lively, engaging book filled 
with things you didn’t know before 
about American family life, language, 
art, politics, recreation, and other sides 
of life in what the author calls a “myste- 
rious” nation. On the whole the picture 
is optimistic: Mr. Smith seems to feel 
that we've always had problems, and 
have solved enough of them in the past 
to warrant hope of continued improve- 
ment. 


More critical is This Is America’s 
Hour, by Louis H. Evans (Revell, $2.00). 
Minister-at-large of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., Dr. Evans sounds his 
keynote in the first chapter: “No form 
of national betrayal might be worse than 
a blind, complete satisfaction with one’s 
own land. Jesus loved Jerusalem and 
wept over it.” 

Dr. Evans cites the deficiencies that 
threaten to dissipate the opportunities 
this country now enjoys: discrimination 
against some human beings because of 
their race or national origin; “disorderly 
conduct” leading to disgraceful statistics 
of divorce and crime; spiritual emptiness 
resulting from an educational system 
with many branches, no roots. 

“Sociologically,” Dr. Evans sums it up, 
“America needs a new birth.” 


The Book of the Acts of God, by G. 
Ernest Wright and Reginald H. Fuller 
(Doubleday, $4.95). 

An interpretation of the whole Bible 
in a single volume light enough to be 
taken along on a business trip is quite a 
feat. The discussion of any one book or 
passage is necessarily only a starting 
point for further study and thought. But 
as a companion for the bedside or hotel- 
room Bible, this book will be helpful to 
many who realize that their knowledge 
of the Scriptures is fragmentary. Dr. 
Wright is a teacher at McCormick The- 
ological Seminary (Presbyterian), and 
Dr, Fuller is a British scholar now work- 
ing in this country. 
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WE CAN BE 
WISE MEN 


(Continued from page 21) 


in the Christmas spirit? Because we do 
not take what God offers—or, at best, we 
take only part. 

He offers us salvation, and we snatch 
at safety. He offers us jov, and we grasp 
greedily at comfort. He holds out love, 
and we take pleasure. He assures us of 
eternity, and we want longlivedness. He 
gives himself, and we seize his material 
blessings. 

Gifts, vou see, challenge our accept- 
ance, and the “unspeakable Gift of God” 
demands for its reception a spiritual de- 
sire which sets its affection on things 
above. God has spoken; have we heard? 
God has revealed himself; have we seen? 
God has given; have we received? 

It is God himself who offers us this 
jov. I do not know how vou can read the 
New Testament without realizing this, 
for there you see Christ’s joyous procla- 
mation bringing gladness and relief to 
hopeless sufferers. You see him, on the 
eve of his Crucifixion, talking about his 
joy. It was, he said. a characteristic of 
himself which he would share with his 
disciples, “My joy, I give unto you,” and 
it was a gift that no one could take from 
them. 

The apostolic church was a fellowship 
of confident and expectant joy, and they 
counted joy as one of the most important 
fruits of the Spirit, for it is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the true Chris- 
tian. 

And yet, strangely enough, this Chris- 
tian joy, this Christmas joy, is one of the 
least accepted aspects of the gospel. 
People love to dwell sentimentally on the 
sadness of life; a sadness which is never 
far to seek, for just as in God's presence 
there is fullness of joy, so in his absence 
there is inevitable sorrow. Laughter is 
always popular, but laughter is not joy, 
and often only serves to emphasize its 
absence. 

There is far too much of that dismal 
cheerfulness which consists of “keeping 
up our spirits in the vale of tears.” Even 
some people’s religion seems to say, 
“Look at me, I am not complaining, al- 
though I have every reason to do so.” 
We cherish our sorrows, sorrows from 
which God, if we allowed him, would 
deliver us; and we dwell upon the gloom 
which we have made for ourselves by 
shutting out God's light. 
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The joy of Christmas is as far from 
this as possible. It is based on the ac- 
ceptance of the infinite mercy of God, 
and it is the joy of those simple souls 
who see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living. 

This is the joy of Christmas, and it is 
the mark of all who have welcomed the 
Child, and entered here and now into 
the Kingdom of Heaven because they 
know that unto them is born a Savior. 


Our acceptance of this joy of Christ- | 
mas is made more difficult by its all-in- | 


clusiveness. “It shall be to all the 
people.” 
The gift of God is offered to those who 


need it, and because it is the gift of | 
| Jacob Marley, heaven, and the Christ. 


grace, it is offered to those who do not 
deserve it. That is the only way it could 
be offered to us, but we conveniently 
overlook this fact. Because it is for all, 
it has become a stumbling block for 
many. 

The world loves “exclusives,” fellow- 
ships and privileges which are strictly 
reserved for those who merit them, or, 
even more commonly, for those who can 
afford them. But the good tidings of 
great jov are for all. 

It is the dreadful equality of all in the 
sight of God that makes the gospel so 
unpopular. The Savior whose birth we 
celebrate can be for us only on the con- 


neighbors on exactly the same terms on. 
which it is offered to us. Jesus answered, 
once for all, the question, “Who is my 


























neighbor?” and his answer is no more | 
acceptable today than it was the day he | 
| Day with all its blessed joy and oppor 


gave it. 
The church—your church—is not an 


exclusive club where the privileged few | 


may wallow in mutual admiration; it is 


the instrument of God to make the good | 


news of the Christmas Gift known to all 


mankind; and the best way to advertise | 


the joy of Christmas is so to receive the 


Child into our hearts that his real pres- 
ence will radiate through our daily lives. 
We must let the light of this happiness 
so shine before men that they will glorify 
our Father for his matchless kindness 
and good will to all, in offering to every- 
one this same joy. 

Christmas, I have said already, is a | 
time of memories. We can, if we like, 
merely indulge our sentimentality, and 
worship babyhood and Santa Claus. Or 
we can let these things be our angels, 
who come year by year to fill our sky | 
with the vibrant note of joy, and we our- | of angels and give “Glory to God in the 
selves can be wise men, bringing him 
again our gifts. 


|THE EBENEZER SCROOGE 
IN EVERYMAN 


(Continued from page 15) 


What does this relentless spirit hol 
out for you and me? Do we perceive 
only an encroaching desolation? Is ther 
only dust and death ahead, and by neg. 
lect, the dried blood of some Tiny Tim 
upon our fallen hands? Is this our end 
and is it, save for some few paltry vears, 
already upon us? 

It wasn’t the end for Scrooge. As soon 
as the ghost of Christmas Yet To Come 








_ childhood we have heard the promise 
| that “Unto us a child is born, unto @ 


vanished, Scrooge scrambled from his 
bed and cried: “I will live in the past 
the present, and the future. . . . 0 


mastime be praised for this.” He went 
to church, sent the biggest turkey ip 
town to the Cratchits, ate Christmas 
dinner at his nephew’s, answered hand. 
somely a request for charity. Making 
sure to beat Bob Cratchit to work the 
next morning, he startled the poor clerk 
with promises about more salary and 
help for Tiny Tim and the family. He 
clapped his emplovee on the back, say 
ing earnestly, “A Merry Christmas, 

A merrier Christmas, Bob, my good 

low, than I have given you for many} 
year.” Christmas had come to Scrooggs 


| heart. 
dition that he is for everybody. We can- | 
not receive the mercy of God for our- | 
selves unless we receive it also for our | 


| eransans to us are the purif 
glimpses of the three Christmas § 
its—and one more. The real and 
preme visitation comes from the 
Spirit. In our haunted night shines @ 
bright morning star marking the birtk 


“Chure 
place of Jesus Christ. And Christmas say 


Young | 


tunity lies yet before us. We can ye 
capitalize upon the past, make the Chris 
tian most of the present, and rewrite that 
projected future as it can and should be 
done. This is no end but a beginning 
The bells do not toll a sinner’s doom 
but ring out with the joyous news of the 
Savior’s birth. 

O God of Christmas, take us, we pray 
to Bethlehem that we too might see this 
thing that has come to pass that tho 
hast made known unto us. For from 
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a son is given, and the government shal 
be upon his shoulder,” 

So grant that this Christmas timé, 
and if not then, grant it soon before tht 
shadows fall, the birth of Christ within 
the heart, that we might join the host 


highest, and on earth peace, good 


| toward men.” Amen. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Old-Timer in Interfaith Relations 


rams, Christmas means scurrying 
about for special seasonal material. But 
to one old-timer, this busy season causes 
barely a ripple. The Church of the Air, 
now entering its twenty-seventh consec- 
utive Christmastide, goes about its busi- 
ness with a confidence born of long 
experience and wide public acceptance. 
Twice each Sunday, week after week, 
since a certain September Sunday in 
1931, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has aired representative sermons 
from all three faiths and nearly every 
denomination. If the clergymen on these 
programs represent wide differences in 
belief, the audience is more varied still. 
Listeners of all faiths, or no faith at all, 
tune in their radios to listen to ministers, 
priests, and rabbis preach from convic- 
tions that are unashamedly denomina- 


Fo most weekly broadcasting pro- 
~ 


“Church of the Air” producer Robert 
Young (left) and Rev. Melvin J. Joachim. 


tional and frankly theological. 

Although listeners are of every shade 
of belief, they appear to reflect the broad 
attitude of the man in the street, listen- 
ing to preachers from their own 
churches and to spokesmen of other 
faiths without prejudice. Letters to CBS 
have testified: “Yesterday was the first 
time I ever heard a Jewish rabbi speak,” 
and “I had no idea Mormons held such 
beliefs as that.” 

More than 1,600 different preachers 
have appeared before the Church of the 
Air microphone. That number repre- 
sents far more than all the famous pul- 
piteers that America could possibly have 
ina period now reaching into twenty- 
seven years, The long list of preachers 
can only be explained by the inclusion 
of many lesser known, unheralded cler- 
ics who have been tapped to preach to 
this network congregation. 
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The fact is that most of these Sunday- 
service broadcasts (heard 9:30-10:00 
and 10:30-11:00, est) originate from 
studios outside New York’s CBS head- 
quarters. Thus to the variation in theo- 
logical and denominational viewpoint is 
also added geographical variety. In these 
days of waning network radio, these 
local programs with a national audience | 
give an indication of how the large net- 
works may yet come to grips with their | 
audience problem. 

It just might be, however, that it is | 
neither the variety nor the freshness of 
this program that draws the listeners, | 
but that it is liked for a different reason | 
altogether. Where else will people find 
a church service with a complete ser- | 
mon, sacred music, prayer, and Scrip- 
ture reading that ends in thirty minutes? 
Occasionally this typical format has been | 
altered to allow for the observance of | 
special anniversaries or events. Just last | 
June, for example, when the World 
Council of Churches sponsored an eve- 
ning service of ecumenical worship in 
New Haven, featuring the Archbishop 
of Canterbury among other eminent 
international churchmen, Church of the 








Air provided listeners with a half-hour 
version of this historic service. 

On other occasions there have been 
drama, cantatas, even church conven- 


tions aired on the program. Plays have | 


included John Masefield’s Easter and 
The Life of Ignatius Loyola. Just a year 
ago, the Christmas service offered an 
interdenominational approach with | 
Scriptural readings of the Nativity story 
read by several ministers of different 
persuasions. The Jewish High Holy 
Days, Laymen’s Sunday, even the Pres- | 
byterian General Assembly, get into the | 
Church of the Air calendar, so diversi- 
fied is its content. 





Well deserved are the awards the | 


program has won for its promotion of 
mutual understanding among Ameri- | 
cans. And if it has its disadvantages (for | 
instance, timing occurs when many wor- 
shipers ought to be in church), it has | 
some advantages too. For the shut-in 
and persons in remote regions far away 
from regular church worship, it brings 
an appreciated contact. In this television 
era, Church of the Air continues years of 
broadcasting because it is good radio 
with religion forthrightly presented. 
—J. C. Wynn 





NEW! For Ladies 
HEARING AID 


concealed in earring! 





MAGIC EARRINGS» 


This attractive earring conceals a full pow- 
er transistor hearing aid! You can use your 
own earrings, too. There’s no cord . . . noth- 
ing in the hair. It’s ALL AT THE EAR! 


FREE INFORMATION ...NO OBLIGATION 
See ae ee a USE THIS COUPON & = a= = 
The Deahiberg Company, Dept. 112 

Mi polis 27, Mi * 
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Gifts for girls. Mink Poodle Pins and 
Earrings. White, ranch, pastel, diadem, 
grey. Set $3.95, tax incl. Poodle only 
$2.25, Earrings only $2.00. Other furs 
for the missus, guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Catalog PL, color cover. Victor 
Asselin Fur, Inc., 363 7th Ave., NYC. 
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FOUNDED 1928 
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consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


13¢ a share from net investment 
income, and 43¢ a share distri- 
bution from realized securities 
profits, payable December 27 to 
stock of record December 4, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 
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Send name for FREE bookle EXER 


Social success, business diem 
ment, more pay —all can be yours through learning simple 
secrets of the dynamic use of everyday words. Knowing what 
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spect, win the support of powerful friends. Send name on a 
Gere for free booklet giving practi demonstration. 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FAS- 

TEETH on ag d lates. This alkaline (non-acid) 
powder holds false teeth more firmly and more 
comfortably. No gummy, Fee pasty taste or 
feeling. Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug counter. FREE! Write for generous sam- 
ple, 65 Wall St., Binghamton, N. Y 
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By Oren Arnold 


Much experience teaches us Arnolds 
that no one person—not even Mom, and 
certainly not that distinguished effi- 
ciency expert, Dad—should make all the 
arrangements for Christmas. Let every 
family member help decorate the tree, 
address the cards, plan the meals and 
music, make the decisions. Don’t dic- 
tate, don’t boss. Share, Sing. Enjoy. 

oO ° co 

I hold that Christmas was created 
so that mankind would know how to 
change live-and-let-live to live-and-help- 
live. 

o ° o 

Reminder to our fast-living young 
people: Jesus was not a sophisticate 
born in a penthouse above Park Avenue. 
He was not distinguished for his clever 
repartee but for his loving kindness. He 
was and still is patient with people who 
| did and do not “understand” him, and 
found no one on earth who was “be- 
'neath” him socially or otherwise. 


3° ° a 





Re-arranging our living room for 
| Christmas was profitable to the whole 
| family. I got the exercise, Mom got the 
pinking shears that had crawled under 
the sofa, our kids got the coins lost in 
the upholstery. 

° ° ° 

| Hint to Aunt Clothilda in that small 
| town in Texas: geometric neckties are 
no longer in style, Auntie. But fruitcake, 
homemade preserves, cookies, candy 
| made of sorghum syrup, chinquapins, 
| hickory nuts, and country-cured ham, 
are all more fashionable than ever. 


oO a °o 


| 
By mutual agreement, my Adele and 


iL aren't buying each other a thing this 
| Christmas. Can't afford it. Got to pay off 
|a debt first. (Hah, same old agreement 
every year, and never lived up to yet.) 
oO o ° 
| “Haven't got much money to buy 
Pauline a gift this Christmas,” admitted 
Loren Pedrick at the church party last 
night, “but I do aim to get her an X-ray 
picture of my chest. Want her to know 

my heart’s in the right place.” 



























My sixteen-year-old Gail suggested 
that I give Mom some of that expensive 
French perfume for Christmas, Seemed 
like a good idea, until suddenly I re. 
called who used up the fancy lingerie 
and cosmetics I gave Mom last Christ. 
mas. 





a 2 Cc 


Somewhere around our big house is 

a whole box full of smooth, re-usable 

Christmas wrapping paper, carefully 

saved from last year. Nobody can find it, 

and probably won't until we go to store 

another batch saved from this Christmas, 
2 oO 


oO 
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Don’t bother to hang mistletoe, girls Mhristia: 
If you’ve lived right all this year, you'l 
get kissed anyway. If you haven't, no 
artificial invitation is likely to help you, 
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With small children, it’s the numbegis, scul; 
of gifts on the pile that counts, not thesis. Tillic 
value. Don’t give any one more thaifarned t 
another. The total can be balanced witiffatil he | 
a ten-cent toy or two, gs. Her 
° . e hich gi 

I like this sign in our local post officefich wid 
“Mail your gifts early. Besides clearingiference, 
the mails, it gives the receiver a chane™mg: “Hu 
to reciprocate.” do no! 
bg an fore 

His inf 
pect fr 
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° ° 

Holidays are for memory-making. T 
happiest memories are of days sf 
with loved ones. But they can’t be happ 


if Mother is rushed to distraction an@Peaking 
fatigued, if Father is appalled at hich he 
costs, if anybody is neglected, or if ang™ping the 
body is inconsiderate. a nati 
. ° ° king in 

I have spent nearly a dollar gift-v eralness 
ping my present for Don Hall. It’s taepth ps, 
same celluloid collar that he so ged scien 


ciously put under the tree for me fem to n 


Christmas. Couldn't bear to think af mpre! 
being without such a necessity. Yet he | 
PreseyTeRian LIGBPECEM KE 
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Continued from page 23) 











ecoming disillusioned about the state 
f his country. So impressed was he with 
e need for complete reorganization of 
e political and economic structure of 
ermany that he threw himself into the 
hristian Socialist movement. This ex- 
erience gave him insight into political 
ganizations and their operation, an in- 
prest which he maintains to this day. 
After five years in Berlin he was called 
Marburg University, where as a pro- 
bssor of theology he found his col- 
bagues rigorously excluding from their 
oughts and discussions any of the eco- 
mic, social, and political problems 
acing the German people. To him it 
med that as the German people in 
eir despair were crying out for help 
om the churches, the answers given 
ere irrelevant and meaningless. It was 
is experience which led him to begin 
is Systematic Theology (University of 
hicago Press), his attempt to show that 
ll of life is relevant to God, to man’s 
timate concern. 






















arning to know artists 

Shortly thereafter he began teaching 
Dresden University. Dresden was the 
t center of Germany; here were paint- 
s, sculptors, architects, dancers, sing- 
s. Tillich came to know these people, 
armed their language, talked with them 
til he knew their needs and their feel- 
gs. Here began that universal range 
hich gives the man and his message 
ch wide appeal today. Tillich can join 
erence, the Roman playwright in say- 
g: “Humani nil a me alienum puto”— 
do not consider anything relating to 
an foreign to me,” 










His influence is not what one would 
‘pect from a scholar working in the 
ther recondite realm of theology, 
peaking and writing in a language 
hich he had to learn in middle age, 
ing the highest forms of abstractions 
a nation which loves the concrete, 
king in symbols to a people given to 
eralness, using the terminology of 
pth psychology, of art, of economics, 
d science. Such a description would 
em to make such a person forbidding, 
comprehensible to Americans. 

Yet he has contributed to a solution to 
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a basic problem of the church: commu- 
nication. He speaks to people of their 
“ultimate concern”—his phrase for reli- 
gion—and they understand and respond. 
He never talks down to people, never 
patronizes them. He takes them se- 
riously; he speaks of the sacred in secu- 
lar language, and he uses symbols in 
ways which make them intelligible. 

Tillich was brought to Harvard be- 
cause he is, in the words of Dr. Nathan 
M. Pusey, president of the university, a 
man “on the frontier of his subject.” The 
university authorizes the president to 
name “university professors,” men who 
are not members of one of the ten fac- 
ulties but who are directly under the 
president. They do not have to teach; 
there is no requirement other than being 
a part of the community. 


President's first appointee 

“Tillich,” said Dr. Pusey, “was the 
first university professor I appointed 
after I came here in 1953. I appointed 
him because of his stature and his out- 
standing reputation as a theologian. I 
felt that his work would be exciting in 
our community. He has that kind of 
mind. He is what you hope for in a uni- 
versity professor.” 

Dr. Pusey believes that Tillich’s 
strength lies, among other sources, in the 
fact that his life in Germany began un- 
der his teachers in the old German 
philosophical tradition. Thus rooted and 
grounded, he has known personally all 
the many changes and upheavals in phi- 
losophy, theology, economics, art, and 
the sciences since those days. 

But the president also emphasized 
what grows increasingly obvious as one 
comes to know Tillich. “Finally,” Dr. 
Pusey said, “we come back to his per- 
sonality—direct, honest, kindly. People 
have an extraordinary response to him 
simply as a really mature human being. 
His eagerness to start where people are 
and work to religion from their own po- 
sition is appealing to them. He has full 
knowledge of all the naturalistic [sci- 
entific] currents and has sympathy for 
those engaged in them. He is convinc- 
ing; no one takes him lightly. He is a 
rare combination of a stimulating mind 
and convincing personality—of sympa- 
thy and experience.” 


Divinity school growth 

One of the major aims of Dr. Pusey’s 
administration at Harvard has been re- 
storing the influence of the divinity 
school. In giving the school prestige and 
in drawing students to its classes, Tillich 
has played a significant part. All his col- 
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Messenger Scripture Text 
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the inspiration of a 
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every day with weekly 
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devotional readings; 
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of Christians. A perfect 
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with 13 full color Master- 
pieces of Religious Art. 


One Minister writes: 
“I have given Messenger 
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Buy direct from 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of Mend 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or_ lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table, Write for catalog and 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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CARAVAN TOURS 


TWO exciting winter itineraries. Feb. 3 to 24; Monter- 
rey, Mexico City, Acapulco, Guadalajara. Feb. 26 to 
March 19: New Western highwoy, Mazotlen, Guodale- 
lore, Acapulco, Mexico City. All the way by private 
automobile, beginning in San Antonio, Texas. Experi- 
enced conductors. Write for brochure. Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Powell, 8016 El Cap’tan Drive, lo Mesa, Calif, 
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PAUL TILLICH 


(Continued) 


leagues and the students freely grant 
this. The growth has been substantial; 
five years ago the total enrollment was 
127, while this year it is 213. 

Candidates for the degree of bachelor 
of divinity, the men who are preparing 
for the ministry, rose from fifty-one in 
1952-53 to 133 this year. It is interesting 
to note that thirty-one are Presbyterians 
—the largest single denominational 
group among the B.D. candidates. Many 
of these have come to Harvard because 
Tillich is on the faculty. 

As President Pusey pointed out, Dr. 
Tillich is not required to teach. But he 
loves to do so. In an autobiographical 
sketch, he says: 

“Looking back at more than forty 
years of public speaking, I must confess 
that from the first to the last address this 
activity has given me the greatest anxi- 
ety and the greatest happiness. I have 
always walked up to a desk or a pulpit 
with fear and trembling, but the contact 
with the audience gives me a pervasive 
sense of joy, the joy of a creative com- 
munion, of giving and taking, even if 
the audience is not vocal. But when it 
becomes vocal, in periods of questions 
or discussions, this exchange is for me 
the most inspiring part of the occasion. 
Question and answer, yes and no in ac- 
tual disputation—this original form of all 
dialectics is the most adequate form of 
my own thinking.” (From C. W. Kegley 
and R. W. Bretall, The Theology of Paul 
Tillich; Macmillan.) 


Lecture plus discussion 

He is giving two courses at Harvard— 
the undergraduate course noted above 
and a course in the divinity school called 
“Life and the Spirit.” It is actually Vol- 
ume ITI of his Systematic Theology. He 
uses the lecture-plus-discussion method, 
as he has stated above, as the best way 
to test his own thinking against the 
minds and concepts of others. 

Tillich is also currently engaged in 
translating Volume II of his Theology 
into German—an ironic task for a former 
citizen of that country. He has, however, 
great influence in Germany today, and 
his writings are eagerly sought. 

He is always described by other theo- 
logians and philosophers as “existential” 
—as one who studies problems not only 
from an objective viewpoint but from 
the viewpoint of one involved in them. 
A colleague, Dr. James L. Adams, de- 
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Tillich passes Memorial Church on his 


way through Harvard yard. He was 
the first university professor appointed 
by Harvard’s president Nathan Pusey. 


scribes him as “one who can understand 
questions from the inside of the ques- 
tioner.” A student remarked that Tillich 
seemed to know how he felt about life, 
the situation in which he found himself, 
and the questions he was asking, so that 
he, the student, would listen to what 
Tillich had to say. 

Tillich describes himself as one _try- 
ing “to speak to modern man where he 
sits.” 

Dr. Paul Lehmann, another colleague 
in the divinity school, put it this way: 
“He tries with persuasive integrity and 
intellectual vigor to take people’s prob- 
lems seriously. He shows them that 
Christian theology knows what they are 
talking about.” 

No one takes the individual person 
more seriously than does Tillich. It is not 
merely a part of his message; it is re- 
flected in the earnest, serious attention 
he gives to the questions which come to 
him from students, his eagerness to dis- 
cuss matters, his willingness to subject 
everything to analysis and debate. 

“There is one moral principle,” he 
said in a recent lecture, “that is absolute, 
not relative. That is that we always ac- 
knowledge the other person as a person.” 


No final word 

He is obviously a systematic thinker. 
He has succeeded in erecting a great 
theological structure which many com- 
pare with the work of Augustine, 














Thomas Aquinas, or Calvin. Yet it is afl pith i 
open-ended system. In contrast with thi His 
Summa of Aquinas, which is literal) tively 
“the last word” in Roman Cathclic theff ife, a; 
ology, Tillich believes the last word ig sty of 
never said. A final statement is contranfl mage 
to what he believes to be the “Protestaniff nan, 
principles,” and he is quick to admit thal Mea 
his views and concepts can change. [pf his 
During the question period at a recep cepted 
lecture a student challenged him biliday | 
pointing out that on the previous day hala. “sin 
had made a statement which did nofhat of 
agree with one made a year before. [Bihan a 
“How do you explain this, Dr. Tiiyhen | 
lich?” the student asked, rather smughilipyt rat 
“It merely means,” replied Tilliciihink o 
“that I have grown since then.” ser “s 
He has built a complex but, in thiljom hi 
view of other theologians, an amazingifiwith a 
coherent body of belief which brings tolgound 


gether concepts previously felt to MB “Gy. 
mutually exclusive. He utilizes botifyodern 
revelation and reason as sources Mfwith Jif 


knowledge. Theology and_philosophihat we 


work together in his system of ideafihe ove 
philosophy posing the basic questio 

which must be answered, and theologiiyhen 

providing the answers. “Cras 





























re in 
Anxiety and faith trikes 

Just as his system is tied together, #Mark ya 
is the man. In the language of psychdliife | . 
ogy he is truly an integrated personalit&Renarati 
a whole man. Here again he demaiiye jay 
strates the “yes and no” nature of liliyhich y 


As a human being, he is subject to iB strang: 
basic anxiety to which all human being, oy, , 
are subject. But he has found a failffveakne: 
which enables him to accept this afection ; 
live with it in serenity. olerable 


“His message is intelligible,” says D 
Adams. “That makes an enormous i 
pact. He views the obligation of the 
ogy and the church to present 
Christian message in the language of 
times. We have a responsibility to 
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contemporaneous.” a is o 
He is at home in the language Mou are 
technique of the artist and feels epted b 
the artist is trying to say. In a talkffnd the | 


Connecticut Valley students on “Rap 
gion and the Visual Arts,” he dese 
religious art as an expression of ultim 
concern, although the picture may 
be of 2 religious subject. 
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Led architects’ meeting 

When the magazine Architectural Ii, Perien 
rum conducted a discussion called The «x 
ology and the Modern Church,” Tiliire take, 


was asked to moderate the meeting his fi;-< 
architects. He was chosen as a theolofPoundqi; 
who could talk intelligently to architéfon 7), 
regarding effective ways of symboli@i strate 7 
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fith in modern days. 

His sermons speak directly and effec- 
tively to men and women in all walks of 
life, again very largely because the maj- 
ety of his thinking is expressed in lan- 
guage which has meaning to modern 
man. 

Meaningful to many is the language 
of his well-known sermon “You Are Ac- 
cepted.” In this he recognizes that men 
today do not really think of themselves 
as “sinners,” that their concept of sin is 
that of rather gross offensive acts, rather 
than a basic state. They speak of “sins” 
vhen the correct designation is “sin.” 
But rather than try to persuade men to 
think of “ he suggests that they con- 
ider “separation”—that man is separated 
from his fellow men, from himself, and, 
vith all men, 
cround of being, God. 

“Grace,” 

oderns, is to Tillich the reunion of life 
vith life, 
hat we are separated, and the means to 
he overcoming of this separation. 


sin,” 


is separated from the 
also misunderstood by many 


the means whereby we realize 


hen God’s grace comes 
“Grace strikes us,” he savs, 
bre in great pain and restlessness. It 
trikes us when we walk through the 
lark valley of a meaningless and empty 
ife. It strikes us when we feel that ow 





“< | 
when we 


eparation is deeper than usual because | 


we have violated another life, a 


life | 


which we loved or from which we were | 
stranged. It strikes us when our disgust | 
or our own being, our indifference, our | 


our hostility, our lack of di- | 
ection and composure have become in- 
plerable to us. 


fter vear, the longed-for perfection of 


eakness, 
It strikes us when year 


ife does not appear, when the old com- 
bulsions reign with us as thev have for 
ecades, when despair destroys all joy 
nd courage. Sometimes at that moment 
wave of light breaks into our darkness 
nd is as though a voice were saying: 
Hou are accepted.’ You are accepted, ac- 
epted by that which is greater than vou, 
nd the name of which you do not know. 
not ask for the name now; perhaps 
ou will find it later. Do not try for any- 
ing now; perhaps later you will do 
uch. Do not seek for anything; do not 
erform anything; do not intend any- 
ing. Simply accept the fact that you 
re accepted. If that happens to us we 
perience grace.” 
The sermon from which these words 
e taken, together with others contained 
his first collection, The Shaking of the 


oundations, and the companion collec- | 


on, The New Being (both Scribner). il- 
strate Tillich’s ability to take Biblical 
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ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Accred- 
ited. Arts, sciences, rs -med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministeria 














Largest Presbyterian- 





and other pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College,’’ noted for community serv- 

ice wie Pres, Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
re. Pa 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 723° 3scitionat, 


Co-educational! 
Enrollment 700. Preparation for business, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, the ministry, teaching. Annual 


MEN’‘S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COL L EGE Presbyterian 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics: 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical. Electrical, Industrial Mech- 
—s Metallurgical Engineering. 5- year programs 

mbining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, Interim President. 





Easton, Pa. 





cost $875. New fine arts building and science shall. 
Write Dean Fran w H 
Nebraska, 








HOW 
TO SELECT 
YOUR COLLEGE 


For free booklet write to: 


Director of Admissions, Box PL 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Lake Forest, Illinois 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
oenem EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SH 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholerehip. low expenses. positive Christian train- 

ng, Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Ralph Waldo Licyd, Box 8B, Maryville, Tenn. 





, T y LL ~ 7 av 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Peygtes.te 
in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition, Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 

music. Paul L. McKay, President, Decatur, Hi, 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAV ER COLLEGE beral arts and 


professional curricula. B.A., Bs- "and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment, Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B.. B.S.. B.Mus.. B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. . McCtuer, 
Ph.D., Presid St. Charles. i. 


WESTERN COLLE GE intemal indiviae 
F¢ MR WOME ual, international education, 


friendly association with stu- 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation for 
today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. You President. Box PR. Oxford, Ohic 


___ COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


“WASHINGTON COLLEG 
ACADEMY tudents in grades 9- ‘as oe ae 


secure a Christian education 
through their owe work All students given work 
scholarshivs. Other financial assistance available 


T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washi c . Tenn. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL of NURSING, PHILA. 4, PA, 


Nationally accredited program. A Christian atmos- 
phere and a tradition of fine nursing. Sept. ‘58 class 
now forming. Write Guidance Counseler for catalog 
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PAUL TILLICH 


(Continued) 


themes and give them meaning for mod- 
ern man by the use of contemporary 
language and new symbols. 


No small deity 

Hard for most people to grasp is Til- 
lich’s insistence that the only literal 
statement one can make about God is 
that God is being itself. Tillich’s is no 
small deity. No one has a greater con- 
cept of the majesty of God. God, he says, 
cannot be contained or expressed in the 
limited words of which we are capable. 
All of our thinking, our concepts, are 
relative. They cannot describe the Un- 
conditioned. Hence, says Tillich, we can 
discuss God only in symbols. But he 
warns against saying “only a symbol.” A 
symbol is more than a sign. Both point 
to something beyond themselves, but the 
svmbol participates in that to which it 
points. A flag is a symbol; it shares in the 
power and dignity of the country it rep- 
resents. When we speak of God as a per- 
son we are speaking at least symboli- 
cally. God, Tillich says, is not just 
literally a person. What in man is “in- 
complete, indefinite, distorted, is in God 
complete, truly finite and infinite, per- 
fect.” God is trans-personal; he is greater 
than a person. And yet when we con- 
front him, he becomes to us a person. 

Theology has become intellectually 
respectable again in America. For years 
it was rather disregarded: considered 
hopelessly irrelevant to man’s needs; in- 
tellectually feeble, if not dishonest. In 
the rehabilitation of “The Queen of the 
Sciences,” Tillich has played his part 
along with other giants in Europe and 
America. 

Tillich’s contribution has included the 
almost fanatical scrutiny to which he 
subjects his concepts; the strict scientific 
tests he applies to his theses; his vigorous 
invitation to all to study and dispute his 
theories; his ability to hold his own in 
any intellectual discussion or debate. 


Theology “thoroughly scriptural” 
This was effectively voiced by the 
Reverend James R. Tanis, the librarian 
of the divinity school, who went to Har- 
vard to continue his relationship with 
Tillich: “I was a history major and have 
been impressed by his willingness to sub- 
ject his ideas to the most searching ex- 
amination. He does not skip over diffi- 
cult problems raised by historical facts. 
He deals honestly with the Scriptures; 
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and while his theology is couched in 
contemporary terms and appeals to mod- 
ern man, it is thoroughly scriptural.” 
Virtually every person who speaks 
about Tillich mentions his genuine hu- 
mility. There seems to be little conceit 
or sense of self-importance in his nature. 
Typical of his attitude was his reaction 
to a phone call that came while he was 
talking to the writer at his office in the 
Semitic Museum. Someone wanted the 
janitor. It was natural for Tillich to go 
into the corridor and find the custodian, 
bring him into the office, hand him the 
phone, and wait to continue our conver- 
sation until the janitor had hung up. 
Another friend tells of his worry about 
the reception of a speech and his happi- 
ness when assured that the audience was 
pleased. Still another colleague is 
touched by Tillich’s willingness, despite 
his age and heavy obligations, to under- 





Look and Listen 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence W. 
Lange on “Pilgrimage” discussions. 
Dec. 22—The Christian Truth of 
Christmas. Dec. 29—Choosing a 
Life Work. ABC Radio network, 
1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


Christmas Carols and Anthems will 
be featured December 22 on “Look 
Up and Live.” CBS Television net- 
work, 10:30 to 11:00.a.m. (EsT). 


“Church of the Air,” with choirs 
from across the nation. CBS Radio 
network, Dec. 22, 10:30 to 11:00 
P.M. (EST). 


Check with your stations for local 
time and date—publicize. 











take whatever tasks may be assigned. 
Others speak of his enthusiasm and 
obvious delight in his work, without 
which, he says, he could not teach. Some 
use the word sweet in describing him. 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, formerly pas- 
tor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and now a colleague of Tillich 
on the faculty at Harvard, sums up the 
man whom he has known for many 
years: “Tillich always had appeal, but I 
think he has more than ever now be- 
cause he is even happier here than he 
was before. This is a keen-minded fel- 
lowship at Harvard. These are hospi- 
table minds here and Tillich says, ‘Here 
is a place where they want to hear what 
I say.’ Tillich has the label of being 


a good thinker, and here they admire 
the intellectual. 

“He is a wonderful mixture of German 
rationalism, mysticism, and Augustin. 
ianism. He is open to the newer ideas, 
and the sweep of his mind knows m 
limits. Neither I, nor any of his col 
leagues, will agree with him on all his 
theological points. 

“But all of us agree that he is a won. 
derful person and the best brain of ow 
generation.” 

It is fortunate that this influence is not 
confined to the university world. Tale 
abound of the ways in which Tillich has 
reached people in many avenues of life 
Once he was asked to lecture to a psy- 
chiatric society on ways in which psy. 
chiatry can utilize faith. 

“If that’s faith,” said one woman psy- 
chiatrist among his audience, “that; 
what I want.” She went calling at the 
Tillich apartment to learn more. 

A group of inmates at a womans 
prison in Massachusetts wrote in to te 
how they have been given hope ané 
courage by his writings. The editors a 
The Theology of Paul Tillich cited th 
case of a Negro convict who entered th 
Christian ministry because of what he 
found in The Shaking of the Found 
tions. 

The inevitable conclusion is that Ti 
lich has influence among men today b 
cause of what he says and because « 
what he is. What he says makes 
because it is couched in words men @ 
understand, and it clarifies to them th 
situations in which they find themselve 
He knows that all men are ultimate 
concerned about something. He is tryin 
to guide them to direct this ulti 
concern in the right direction. What} 
is appeals to people because he is a re 
person himself. This towering intelle 
this man who understands so much at 
whose knowledge is so vast, is a vé 
human person. To him every person 
problems are important; every hum 
being has immense significance. 


A word from the Lord? 

“We must take every moment of ¢ 
lives ultimately seriously,” he tells a st 
dent in reply to a question. His const 
message to his audience might! 
summed up in a passage from The Ne 
Being: 

“Therefore, let us keep open our & 
and let us keep open our hearts and 4 
with great seriousness and great fp 
sion: Is there a word from the Lord, 
word for me, here and now, a word 
our world in this moment? It is there; 
tries to come to you. Keep open fori 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Kris 











Costello 




















MY HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS 


I was eight years old when I experi- 
enced my happiest Christmas. I was 
attending the small village school in 
Hebron, North Dakota. We were to have 
a Christmas program, and the school 
was buzzing with excitement. I had a 
“piece” to speak. I was to help in sing- 
ing three songs. I had a new dress and 
a new—a gloriously new—hair ribbon. 

That fall, about fortv-five vears ago, 
a friend of mv mother’s had given me a 
tvpewriter, 
panned tin with a disc-like keyboard. 


small made of green ja- 
It was a miracle of performance. You 
found the letter, whirled the disc until 
the letter was even with a little slot in 
the tin; then vou pressed it down and— 
wonder of wonders—the letter was on 
the paper for all to see. 

I loved it with all my heart. Of course, 
I took it to school where, with much 
clattering and some misspelling, I wrote 
my lesson. Life was perfect. 

One of the girls in my class looked at 
my typewriter with longing eves. Her 
father owned the only store in the town, 
and she could have anvthing she wanted. 
She was also my very dearest friend. I 
let her try the magic typewriter, and we 
were both amazed at her abilitv. The 
next day she wanted to buy it. I thought 
it over all evening. It was my typewriter, 
my father said, and I could sell it if I 
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wanted to. So the decision was mine to 
I decided to ask so much that 
even she could not buy it. How much 
should [I ask? I would ask twenty-five 
cents! That sum would end for all time 
the idea that I might sell it. I could not 
refuse her outright—I thought too much 
of her. But twenty-five cents would keep 
for me both the typewriter and her 


make. 


friendship. 

She brought the twenty-five cents. I 
wept in secret in the basement back of 
the furnace, where even the janitor could 
not find But finally, dusty and 
grimy, with a very damp handkerchief 
in my pocket, I took the money. The 
typewriter sat on her desk for the rest 
of the afternoon, to be taken home that 
evening and be lost to me forever. 

But with the untold wealth I suddenly 
possessed, I was going Christmas-shop- 


me 


ping. I was going by myself, for not 
even my mother could know the secrets 
that would be wrapped in the packages 
I would bring home. Saturday I spent 
three hours shopping. There were five 
people to buy things for—father, mother, 
my brother, who was six, a sister, four, 
and the baby who was not quite two. 
For my father | bought an indelible pen- 
cil, never such a fine, long glittering pen- 
cil! Mother had soft brown curling hair. 


A box of hairpins, bone ones, with stones 





set in them, and they cost five cents, I 
would see them in her hair—how they 
would sparkle! For the brother, a mouth 
harp from which he would be able to 
blow tunes that would charm the rabbits 
and birds. Mv sister was to have a China 
doll with hair as unbelievably vellow 
and eves as blue as her owner's. (Where 
have those little dolls gone that could 
be got with a nickel?) 

For the baby, a ball. Not an ordinary 
ball. but a bright tinsely ball that rattled. 
It had a rubber string that could be 
fastened to the crib, and he could 
retrieve it at will. 

I had spent my twenty-five cents, and, 
with my packages under my arm, I 
climbed into the sled with my father, 
and the horses started for home. The 
snow was white and crisp, and the stars 
were just above us. The bells on the 
harness jingled. What a happy world! 

Christmas morning—clear and_ cold. 
Smell of baking goose and pudding. I 
had candy and nuts, and deep down in 
my stocking a little silver chicken with 
a blue velvet pincushion on its back. It 
was like something out of a fairy tale. 
Then my family unwrapped their pack- 
ages, and then I knew—for the first time 
in my life—the thrill of giving— the joy 
of making people happy. And that was 
the happiest Christmas of my life! 
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